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PRESENTATION 


Thomas Aquinas died on March 7th, 1274, before reach- 
ing the age of fifty, leaving behind him a large assortment of 
writings and a reputation for remarkable keenness of intellect. 


During his lifetime he was a controversial figure because 
of his bold and receptive approach to any and every kind of 
knowledge. After his death he remained a controversial 
figure, gradually gaining in prestige, till his genius lay buried 
in the very fame to which he finally attained. Today the 
originality and relevance of his thought are being rediscovered 
through the employment of better instruments of research 
and because of a more favourable climate of intellectual 
openness, so that the seventh centenary of his death is re- 
garded as a major event in philosophical circles the world 
over. 


This book is presented as a small Indian contribution 
to the many tributes that will be paid to Aquinas on this 
occasion, and in the hope that if he comes to be known in 
our country, the Indian philosophical tradition will recognize 
in him a kindred spirit. 


What is attempted in these pages, however, is not a 
comparative study, though that would be quite fascinating; 
nor is this a comprehensive account of the life and work of a 
great philosopher. What the reader will find is an exposition 
of the basic metaphysical insight of Aquinas, which shows 
him to be very much in tune with the philosophical temper 
of our day, namely his understanding of the act of being—that 
is, not of the fact of existence, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of philosophers through the ages, but of the sheer act 
» of existing. 


It cannot be said that Aquinas discovered the act of 
being; but he was the first to grasp the significance of the 
fundamental truth that whatever exists does so because of 
its act of being, which is its own unique share in the reality 
of the Ultimate Being, and which provides a clue to the 
great mysteries of life and of the human condition in this 
world. 
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The material for this study has been provided by the 
works of Neo-Thomists, as the present-day exponents of the 
doctrine of Aquinas are called. An effort has been made 
to treat the theme in a context and a style that would make 
it accessible to anyone who has some idea of the history of 
western philosophy, to which alone reference is made. As 
a further aid to students an outline is provided for each of 
the three parts. Those who would be satisfied with a more 
casual acquaintance with Aquinas and his achievement could 
still profit by going through the introductory section and 
the first three chapters. The two concluding chapters are 
also of general interest. 


All this is said with reference to Indian readers. Scholars 
in the West will not find anything new in these pages 
which aim solely at making ayailable an interesting and 
fruitful line of thought that might otherwise be beyond 
reach because of language and other difficulties. 


I am very grateful to Professor Copleston, well known 
ir India because of his monumental History of Philosophy, 
for so readily accepting to write a Foreword, and for doing 
it so well; to Drs N. V. Joshi and J. de Marneffe for their 
painstaking guidance in the course of my study ; to Frs J. 
Aixala and H. Pascual for assistance in the labour of publica- 
tion ; to Mr Berry Pereira and the Examiner Press for a fine 
job of printing. 

Finally and especially, I thank my Alma Mater, the 
University of Bombay, and Professor A. N. Kothare, its 
acting Vice-Chancellor and my colleague in St Xavier’s 
College, for help and encouragement in the research that 


led to my obtaining a doctorate and now finds its culmi- 
nation in this book. 


PARMANANDA R. DIVARKAR 


Bombay, 15th August 1973 


FOREWORD 


By FrepErRick C. Copresron, S.J., WAV. Oeil web. 
Principal of Heythrop College, University of London 


It is a pleasure and privilege to contribute a_ brief 
Foreword to Dr. Parmananda Divarkar’s book on the philo- 
sophy of being of Thomas Aquinas. At the time when I 
was a student at Oxford it was customary, in lectures on 
European philosophy, to jump straight from Aristotle to 
Descartes, as though no philosophical thought of any value 
had been pursued in the intervening centuries. One lecturer 
did indeed give a course on medieval philosophy ; but he 
often had to cease lecturing in the middle of the term, as his 
audience had disappeared. To acertain extent this situation 
has changed. For a good many years there has been a Reader- 
ship in medieval philosophy at Oxford ; and it is commonly 
recognized not only that the thought of the Middle Ages 
possesses an historical importance, as an integral part of the 
development of Western philosophy, but also that it contains 
much which is of intrinsic interest. Given however the 
general climate of philosophical thought in my own country, 
it is natural that emphasis should be laid much more on logical 
studies in the Middle Ages than on metaphysical speculation, 
especially as metaphysics in the Middle Ages had close con- 
nections with theology. Perhaps in India, with its great 
metaphysical tradition, Dr Divarkar’s beok on Aquinas’s 
philosophy of being will meet with a greater measure of under- 
standing and appreciation than in a country which is noted 
for its empiricist tradition. At the same time, though 
Aquinas was certainly not an empiricist in the sense in which 
David Hume or J. S. Mill were empiricists, his thought was 
firmly rooted in experience and can be regarded as a pro- 
longed and systematic reflection of man’s experience. 

The occurrence of the seventh centenary of the death of 
Thomas Aquinas reminds us of course that he was a thirteenth- 
century thinker. It is only natural that his thought should 
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have been historically conditioned in a variety of ways. For 
example, his scientific ideas were those of his time. ‘They 
could not have been those of the twentieth century. Similarly, 
his political theory was obviously conditioned in regard both 
to its context and to much of its content. Again, his selection 
of philosophical problems for consideration was clearly in- 
fluenced by his interests as a professor of theology. And his 
Christian faith was not without effect on the use which he 
made and his reinterpretation of Aristotelianism and of ideas 
drawn from the Islamic and Jewish. thinkers. Precisely 
however because the element of historical conditioning is so 
obvious, it is necessary to insist that it by no means follows 
that his thought is so tied to the world of Western medieval 
Christendom that it can have no significance for later gene- 
rations. After all, finite things, both things and human 
persons, exist as much today as in the thirteenth century, 
and in modern India as much as in thirteenth-century Paris. 
There have been great advances in natural science and in 
our scientific understanding of the world. Further, our 
psychological understanding has increased. At the same 
time there are constant features, such as finite existence ; 
and there is no a priori reason why a European or an Indian 
thinker who lived centuries ago should not have contributed 
to an understanding of these constant features and of their 
implications. If a twentieth-century phenomenologist asserts 
that all consciousness is intentional, he is not saying something 
which is true only of human consciousness today. And if 
Aquinas developed a philosophy of being or existence in the 
thirteenth century, there is no good reason why its validity 
should be confined to that century. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see that this could be the case. If a statement about finite 
existence as such was true in the thirteenth century, it is 
presumably also true today. If a writer wishes to Say some- 
thing useful and relevant in regard to human society, he 
obviously cannot confine himself to those generalities which 
are true of all human societies. He has to reflect on and 
refer to the actual society in which he lives. And this is 
subject to historical change. The more however he con- 
centrates on the basic situation of man as such, the greater 
is the extent to which his statements can possess lasting 
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significance and value. And the same can be said in regard 
to an interpretation of the basic structure of being. 

In his own day Thomas Aquinas was regarded as an 
innovator, an advanced thinker. He welcomed. the in- 
creased knowledge of Greek thought, especially of Aristote- 
hanism, which was acquired by the Christian West in the 
second half of the twelfth century and the first decades of 
the thirteenth ; and he made skilful use of this knowledge 
in his. work as a theologian and a philosopher. When a 
strong reaction took place against the invasion of Greek 
and Islamic thought, which was looked on as a threat to 
the purity of Christian faith, his own intellectual activity 
did not escape unscathed. And shortly after his death certain 
theories which he held were subjected to ecclesiastical censure 
both at Paris and in England. The condemnations of 1277 
belong of course to the distant past. But they remind us of 
Aquinas’s openness of mind and of his readiness to see. truth 
in the thought of other philosophers whom the conservative 
theologians of the time considered dangerous. His genuine 
followers are not those theorists who have been concerned 
with turning the thought of the master into a rigid orthodoxy 
‘or dogmatism, but rather those who have been ready to 
appreciate the valuable elements in other lines of philosophical 
thought and to develop the thought of Aquinas in such a 
way as to incorporate these elements. 

When we look back after an interval of seven centuries 
on. the intellectual activity of Aquinas, it is not unreasonable 
to see him as attempting to harmonize the secular knowledge 
of his time with the religious faith to which he was committed, 
as trying to develop an overall vision in which faith and reason 
would be seen as convergent and as having complementary 
roles. A synthesis of this kind was obviously a much. less 
formidable task in the thirteenth century than it would be 
today. For in the course of the intervening centuries man’s 
knowledge of the world has vastly increased, and positions 
which in medieval Christendom appeared to be assured can 
no longer be taken for granted. In a real sense we live in a 
different world, a fragmented world ; and the creation of a 
comprehensive synthesis of human experience and knowledge 
may well appear to be something which exceeds the powers 
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not only of one man but of mankind in general. At the 
same time it is not simply a question of fragmentation, of 
different beliefs, different ethical ideals and norms, different 
interpetations of man and of human history, different scientific 
disciplines with different languages of their own. For the 
very nature of our modern civilization tends to make us more 
acutely aware of the interdependence of human societies and 
of their members and to stimulate us to seek a unity in diversity, 
a synthesis which would not entail a negation of all pluralism: 
it is doubtless true that on the levels of science and technology 
a process of assimilation between different human societies 
has been and is taking place. But this unification on the 
material plane is not enough. We need, so far as it is possible, 
a common. vision, a shared basic understanding of man himself 
and of the world in which he lives, together with shared ideals 
and purposes. And in so far as philosophy is an activity 
of man’s reason, aiming at truth, it should contribute to bring 
to birth this common understanding and _ vision. 

It is not my intention to suggest that a return to the 
Middle Ages is either possible or desirable. I have already 
made the rather obvious remark that in a real sense our world 
is different from that of the thirteenth century. It is different® 
and in relation to our knowledge of other societies, other 
beliefs, other ways of thought and traditions, it is also much 
larger. In another sense however our world is the same as 
that of previous generations, in the sense, for example, that 
man’s basic existential situation remains the same and in 
the sense that there are constant features in reality. Differences 
have to be seen against the background of an abiding structure. 
And it is here that metaphysics has something to say. It 
cannot of course provide us with exciting news in the same 
way that the sciences can. But it can help to lay the founda- 
tions for a common vision of reality. And Aquinas is one 
of those outstanding thinkers whose interpretations of reality 
have to be taken into account. One criterion for assessing 
who is fo count as an outstanding philosopher is presumably 
the capacity of his thought to be a source of light and stimulus 
to persons living in a later period and a different cultural 
situation. Dr Divarkar is convinced that the demands of 
this criterion are fulfilled in the case of Thomas Aquinas. 
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PROLEGOMENA 
1. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF AQUINAS 


Born in the castle of Roccasecca, near Naples in Italy, 
son of the Count of Aquino. Placed by parents in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Monte Casino as a boy, at the 
age of fourteen goes to study in the University of 
Naples. 

Enters the Order of Preachers (Dominicans). Because 
of opposition from his family, the Dominican Superior 
General decides to take him to Bologna. He is 
kidnapped by his relatives and kept a prisoner in 
Aquino for a year. Finally makes his way to Paris. 
Accompanies his master, Albert the Great, to Cologne; 
is ordained a priest. | 

Returns to Paris and lectures on Sacred Scripture and 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 

Publication of his works begins: Commentaries on 
the Bible (1252-74) ; Commentaries on Lombard 
and Boethius (1256-61); Disputations (1256-72) ; 
Various Questions (1256-72). 

Returns to Italy and teaches theology at the Studium 
Curiae, attached to the Papal Court. 

Publications: The Summa Contra Gentes (1259-64) ; 
The Summa Theologica ( 1266-73) ; Commentaries on 
Aristotle (1266-72). 

Again teaches in Paris. 

Publications: Commentaries on Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Proclus (1269-73). 

Summoned to Naples to erect a Dominican Studium 
Generale, continues professorial activity. 

Publications : Minor Works, forty-eight in number, 
throughout his teaching career. 

Appointed by Pope Gregory X to attend the Second 
Ecumenical Council of Lyons, dies on his way at the 
Cistercian Monastery of Fossanuova, between Rome 
and Naples, on March 7th. 


2, REFERENCES TO WORKS OF AQUINAS 


In referring to the works of Aquinas we have followed 
the traditional method which is also the most convenient. 
Instead of indicating the page of a particular edition, we give 
the title of the work in an abbreviated Latin form and the 
pertinent divisions and subdivisions of the text, as found 
necessary. ‘The following writings are referred to in the 
course of our study, in the manner indicated after each: 


The Summas: 
Summa Theologica: S.T. 
Summa Contra Gentes: C. G. 


Disputations: 
Truth : De Ver. 
The Power of God : De Pot. 
Spiritual Creatures : De Sp. Creat. 
The Soul : De An. 


Commentaries on Scripture: 
The Book of Job : In Job. 
The Gospel of John : In Joannis Ev. 
The Pauline Epistles : In Heb. 


Commentaries on Aristotle: 
The Metaphysics : In Met. 
On the Soul : In De An. 
Posterior Analytics : In 2 An. 
The Heavens and the Earth : De Coelo 
On Causes : In Caus. 


Other Commentaries: 
The Works of Boethius : In de Trin. 
The Sentences of Peter Lombard: In Sent. 


Other Works : 
On Being and Essence : E. & E, 
On Separate Substances : De Sub. Sep. 
Compendium of Theology : Comp. Theol. 
The Unity of the Intellect : De Un, Intell. 
Various Questions : Quod. 
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PART ONE : FROM THE PAST 


This part is introductory and sets the stage for the 
whole study. The historical and ideological background of 
Aquinas and his work provides a clue to what may be called 
the intrinsic reasons for his current popularity. 


Beginning in the last century but mostly in the course 
of the present one, a number of factors have contributed to a 
new understanding and appreciation of the philosophical 
achievement of Aquinas. The importance and relevance 
of his thought are now widely recognized and he has disciples 
who are very active in exploring and expounding his doctrine: 
the best known in the English-speaking world have been 
Maritain and Gilson, but others are coming into prominence. 


These disciples are commonly called Neo-Thomists, to 
distinguish them from the earlier followers of Aquinas who 
understood him differently and, it would seem, inadequately. 
Prejudices are now fast disappearing and Aquinas appears 
as an independent and original philosopher whose one concern 
was truth and who has a message for contemporary man. 


He himself lived in the heyday of mediaeval European 
culture and must be seen concretely, though not exclusively, 
in the context of that culture and of the philosophical tradi- 
tion to which it gave rise and which is known as Scholasticism: 
Aquinas belongs to this tradition but must also be distinguished 
from it. 
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A more general survey of the history of philosophy in 
the West also helps to understand the genius of Aquinas. 
Philosophy seeks the ultimate reality that explains the origin 
and diversity of the world of experience, and the constant 
temptation has been to identify that reality with some item 
of experience. But obviously the part cannot explain the 
whole ; hence one must seek beyond the world of experience. 
Hence also, one cannot use the methods of science which are 
concerned with gathering and ordering the data of experience. 


The modern period of western philosophy opens with 
Descartes attempting to bring philosophy to the plane of 
mathematics ; when this led to scepticism and a distrust of 
all human knowledge, Kant thought he could save science 
by sacrificing metaphysics. But the crisis with which this 
period comes to a close shows that reality cannot be reduced 
to reason or apprehension; a true philosophy cannot be 
merely a philosophy of knowledge or of thought, nor even 
of value ; it must be a philosophy of being as is that of 
Aquinas. 


The works and teaching of Aquinas cover a wide range 
of subjects and areas of interest, and similarly the activity of 
the Neo-Thomists is in various fields of scholarship. This 
book is only concerned with the Thomistic philosophy of 
being, and with a particular line of inquiry which has led 
to a renewed understanding of the act of being and of its 
implications, according to the mind of Aquinas, and to fresh 
and encouraging possibilities in the human quest for wisdom. 


CHAPTER | 


THE RETURN OF THOMAS AQUINAS 


“Thomism is bursting with life ; it is the philosophy of 
the future.” This statement of Professor Etienne Gilson 
made front-page news in the Parisian weekly, Le Litteraire, 
soon after the end of the Second World War ; but it is not 
likely to find an echo in philosophical circles in our country. 
We may even dismiss it as biased, for Gilson, though a sober 
and critical historian of philosophy, has declared in no un- 
certain terms his allegiance to the doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

But we cannot as easily dispose of the verdict of 
Bertrand Russell, that the influence of Thomas Aquinas is 
greater at present than either Kant’s or Hegel’s.: 1. Mi 
Bochenski, who quotes Russell to this effect, adds on his own 
account that the statement would probably be endorsed 
by all the philosophers of our day.! Presumably he means 
philosophers in the West, for in our country books are still 
current which, in their account of Western Philosophy, either 
ignore Thomism altogether, or dismiss it with a casual men- 
tion, or expressly condemn it as being in many ways servile, 
particularly to Aristotle and to Christian dogma, and _ thus 
betraying the most precious of the prerogatives of philosophy, 
its sovereignty in the sphere of wisdom and knowledge. 

We have still to rid ourselves of a prejudice against the 
Middle Ages in Europe, which we acquired from the West 
and which the West itself has now largely shaken off. Better 
instruments of scholarship, on the one hand, and many painful 
experiences during the present century, on the other, have 
led to a more enlightened attitude towards mediaeval culture 
in general and towards the Scholastic philosophy that erew 
with it in particular, 

The present changed attitude is not only one of interest 
and sympathy. In certain fields, and philosophy is one of 


1. Cf. Contemporary European Philosophy, p. 32. 
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them, there is a positive return to the views and principles of 
the Schoolmen, and in a special manner to those of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Speaking at the University of Manchester after the First 
World War, Prof. A. E. Taylor affirmed that, “It is a striking 
sien of the times that contemporary philosophy is coming 
more and more to busy itself with precisely the problems that 
confront us in Thomistic epistemology and psychology of 
knowledge. ‘The tendency is certainly spontaneous, since 
most of those who exhibit it in a very marked degree are 
pretty obviously quite unacquainted with mediaeval philoso- 
phy. Yet it is undeniable that something like a return to 
the mental outlook of the thirteenth century is being forced 
on us to-day...’ | 

Henri Bergson might be cited in support of the above state- 
ment for he acknowledged at the end of his life that, though 
he was little familiar with Aquinas, yet each time he had 
come across one of the latter’s texts, he had found himself 
in agreement with it. In fact, this great leader of the 
reaction against modern philosophy, of whom it has been 
said that he made the world safe for metaphysics,? readily 
agreed to having his philosophy placed in the stream of con- 
tinuity flowing from Thomas Aquinas.‘ 

It will be profitable to anticipate here a distinction 
which we shall elaborate later : scholastic philosophy is wider 
in extension than Thomism; but the scholastic revival is 
more narrowly confined than the Thomistic: revival which 
often goes by the name of Neo-Thomism. For whereas 
various scholastic systems are being cultivated in Catholic 
circles, Thomism has found acceptance in the wider world 
of philosophy. There are Thomists who are not Catholics 
and (as has been shown above) there are many others who 
acknowledge the genius of Aquinas without accepting his 
doctrine : ‘‘We are not to-day all of one mind in philosophy 
any more than our great-grandfathers were, and I do not 
know that it is desirable that we should be. But if we are 
not all of us professed Thomists, we are all, I believe, agreed 


St. Thomas Aquinas as a Philosopher, p. 30. 


Cf. H. John in International Philoso hical Quarterly, Vol. II (1962 598 
Cf. R. Maritain, Adventures in Cae: wf J (1962), p. ° 
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to recognize in St. Thomas one of the great master-philoso- 
phers of human history whose thought is part of the permanent 
inheritance of civilized Europeans and whose influence is 
still living and salutary.” These words of Prof. Taylor® 
would be applauded in any philosophical gathering today. 

More recently in The New York: Limes Book Review, it was 
Stated that at the present time “the thought of St. Thomas 
is being studied as widely and as carefully as ever.’ The 
very fact that such a review gave more than one of its crowded 
Pages to a very favourable criticism of the latest edition of 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologica is symptomatic of a changed 
attitude. 

Indeed it is now six decades since Thomism left the 
Catholic classroom and entered the open field of philosophical 
thought. One can date this public appearance from the 
lectures delivered by Maritain in 1913. The lectures were 
on Bergson, but Maritain’s criticism of his former professor 
was in fact an exposition of Thomism and an open challenge 
that created a sensation. ‘These lectures of IOIS*S says 
his wife and fellow-philosopher, “were the first manifesto of 
the Thomistic renaissance in F rance. The renewal of Thomis- 
tic studies had begun long before, owing to Leo XIII and 
Cardinal Mercier. Works of Incomparable value, written 
mainly by theologians, had been devoted to the Angel of the 
Schools. But now St. Thomas was leaving the circle of 
ecclesiastical controversies, For the first time Thomistic 
thought was claiming its rights in profane life and culture 
entering the lists with contemporary philosophies, entering 
into competition with them on their own grounds, as young 
and even more alive than the doctrines of the day.’”” 

The pertinence of the doctrine of Aquinas in the present 
day is a recurring theme in Neo-Thomistic literature. Some 
would ascribe it to its timeliness and others to its time- 
lessness.8 All are agreed that we are better prepared to 
understand it today than men have ever been before. Mari- 
tain admits that Aquinas “did not impress the form of his 
op. cit. p. 5. 

Vol. LXIX, No. 24 (1964) p. 3. 


-R. Maritain, op. cit. p. 203. 
Cf. Pieper on the Timeliness of Thomism in The Silence of St. Thomas, pp. 
77 ff. 
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wisdom on the final phase of mediaeval culture,” and puts 
down this lack of “cultural success” to a certain prophetic 
quality that made him rather a man of the future: “His 
reappearance in our time, as leader of a universal movement — 
of philosophic inquiry, the advent of a period in the develop- 
ment of Thomism unlike any that went before it, assumes 
when viewed in this light a most striking significance.’”® 

Together with the conviction of pertinence there is also 
among the Neo-Thomists a sense of affinity to the newest- 
born philosophies. ‘‘Idealistic philosophy is dead. ‘Today 
all philosophies are philosophies of the concrete and of evil: 
existentialism and marxism,’ Gilson said in an interview; 
“in the middle ages Thomism was such a philosophy—a 
complete philosophy of human destiny.” And he added, 
“Today, mediaeval ideas are returning to us through German 
and Danish philosophers... One must be ultra-modern to 
devote one’s life to the middle ages.’’!° | 

These are, of course, the outpourings of enthusiasts, but 
of enthusiasts who are being more and more heeded. More- 
over they point to some of the causes of the rise of Neo-Tho- 
mism: we are more in tune now with the mind of Aquinas, 
and his principles are an answer to the problems created by 
modern philosophy. 

The scholastic revival indeed dates from before the end 
of the modern period. Even as Macaulay was saying, in 
1828, that “we extol Bacon and sneer at Aquinas,” a new 
dawn was breaking that has not as yet reached full noontide 
splendour; and already in 1909 J. L. Perrier was able to write 
a whole book on the characteristics of this revival in various 
countries not only of Europe but also of America, during the 
nineteenth century. Perrier also points out that whilst the 
revival was predominantly Thomistic, other systems had not 
been neglected.U 

At that early stage it was certainly confined to Catholic 
circles, and was eyed with suspicion from various quarters, 
as if it were just a sinister ecclesiastical manoeuvre. Thus 
Friedrich Paulsen, in the introduction to his work on Kant 


9. <A Preface to Metaphysics, p. 12. 
10. Quoted in the introduction to A Gilson Reader, p. 18. 
ll. Cf. The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, p. 36. 
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Says: “If Scholastic philosophy is at present experiencing a 
kind of revival in the school of Catholicism, this is due, not so 
much to its own inner vitality as to its supposed fitness to 
Serve an ecclesiastical political system.’?!2 

There is no doubt that the support and encouragement 
of the Catholic Church—notably of Pope Leo XIII and of 
Cardinal Mercier—greatly helped the movement, but the fact 
that it has far outlived and outgrown the circumstances of 
its origin is sufficient evidence of an inner dynamism that 
does not depend on political or religious propaganda. 

Prof. J. Macquarrie, author of Twentiet) Century Religious 
Thought, may be cited as an impartial observer. “It is true’, 
he says, “that Thomism derives tremendous prestige from the 
privileged position that is accorded to it in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, but one has still to ask how it came to this 
position and maintains itself in it. The very fact that leading 
contemporary philosophers, such as Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson, exercise an influence far beyond the bounds 
of their own church, and that many thinkers of our time 
who are not themselves Roman Catholics owe much to the 
teaching of St. Thomas, is a sufficient indication that the 
importance and relevance of his thought do not depend on 
ecclesiastical favour or papal decree.’?! 

Prof. Macquarrie is not himself a Roman Catholic and 
he explains the “abiding importance” of Aquinas by the 
kind of situation he was called upon to face, and successfully 
faced—an emerging new world, full of life and conflict: 

“What was needed was an intellectual synthesis, a new 
vision of the world that could bring stability into the situation 
and lay the foundation of an ordered advance. St. Thomas 
was the chief architect of this synthesis.’!4 

Given the intrinsic merits of the Thomistic synthesis, 
what occasioned the revival, at least in part, was a general 
disillusionment with modern philosophy. Even Catholic 
thinkers, among whom the revival saw its birth, had experi- 
mented with modern philosophy, but without success. 


12. Immanuel Kant, p. 11. 

13. New York Times Book Review, loc. cit. 
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15. Cf. Perrier, of. cit. p. 13 et al. 
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‘There is a universal feeling,’ the noted Catholic thinker, 
Ignatius Smith, said in 1934, “that philosophies we have 
trusted have not kept faith with us. Many of them have — 
played us false. We have been left helpless; we have been 
left hopeless and we are bringing Thomas of Aquinas out into 
the old firing line of life to see if, in this feeling of helplessness 
and hopelessness, he can point the way out.’’!6 

As men lost confidence in modern philosophy the pre- 
judices that reigned during the period that it covered also 
began to wane. John Dewey’s definition of scholasticism 
“as any mode of thought characterized by excessive refine- 
ment and subtlety; the making of formal distinctions without 
end and without special point’ is mild compared with 
Hegel’s blunt dismissal of it: ‘‘It is not interesting by reason 
of its matter, for we cannot remain at the consideration of 
this; it is not a philosophy.’’!8 

No serious philosopher would dare speak like this today, or 
maintain, as Taine did, that the Middle Ages did not add a 
single idea to the human mind. In our own country, as 
we have said, prejudice still persists, but it is a kind of second- 
hand prejudice, borrowed from others and founded on igno- 
rance—as prejudices generally are. 

Ultimately, as we hope to show in the course of this 
study, the revival of scholasticism must be attributed to its 
intrinsic excellence, and the problem is rather to explain its 
previous decline. This problem too we shall consider. 

Leo XIII has been called the first modern pope, for 
he lived over the turn of the century and began the movement 
for re-establishing contact between the Church and the world 
which today is bearing such remarkable fruit. He invited 
all to share in the treasures of Catholic tradition and in par- 
ticular urged renewed attention to the teaching of Aquinas.”° 
He founded the Roman Academy of St. Thomas and arranged 
for a new critical edition of Aquinas’s works. It was due to 
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him that Louvain, in Belgium, became a centre of Thomistic 
studies, under the able guidance of Cardinal Mercier. The 
Dominican Order, to which Aquinas belonged, has also pro- 
duced in this century, as in the past, some eminent exponents 
of Thomism, among whom may be mentioned R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange and D. A. Sertillanges. 

The best known contemporary propagators of Thomism, 
at least as far as the English speaking world is concerned, 
are Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain, who besides pub- 
lishing many books in English have lectured in America in 
recent years. Neither of them was brought up in the Thomistic 
tradition; they both discovered Aquinas, and discovered him 
as an answer to their problems; and that might partly explain 
their enthusiasm. 

Gilson began as a student of modern philosophy and 
had won recognition for his penetrating analysis of the Carte- 
sian reform. In order to strengthen his mastery of the subject, 
it was suggested to him by his teacher, Levy-Bruhl (who was 
himself'a disciple of Comte), that he read the works of Aquinas. 
This novel approach to Thomism gave Gilson a decided 
advantage over those who had preceded him in a return to 
mediaeval philosophy. He emerged from his Study as a con- 
firmed but independent Thomist and one eminently qualified 
to diagnose the problem of contemporary philosophy. 
“But it is only fair to add,” says his disciple Pegis, “that 
Gilson’s Thomism is something unique. He has broken 
Thomistic traditions to reach that Thomism.2! This might 
give the impression that he is an unorthodox Thomist, but 
the very opposite is true, for he is very much against any 
attempt to modernize Thomism. 

The same could be said of Maritain. He has expressed 
his suspicion of a Neo-Thomism where the “Neo” would 
swallow the “Thomism.’’22. On the other hand _ his language 
is if anything ultra-modern. He was the first to speak of 
the doctrine of Aquinas as existential, in'a series of lectures 
which he delivered as far back as 1932. But some of his 
fellow-Thomists feel that he is merely putting old wine into 
new hettles; that is, he has accepted the fashion of the day 
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but his ideas are antiquated. What he considers to be au- 
thentic Thomism is in fact an older and insufficient inter- 
pretation of the mind of Aquinas. Be that as it may, he is 
regarded as the most famous of contemporary Thomists.2# 

His many published works are a measure of his genius 
and of the breadth of interest of Thomists in general. To 
mention but some of them: The Range of Reason, The Degrees 
of Knowledge, Introduction to Philosophy, Preface to Metaphysics, 
Scholasticism and Politics, Art and Scholasticism, Science and Wis- 
dom, The Person and the Common Good, The Rights of Man, 
True Humanism, The Things that are not Caesar’s, On the Philo- 
sophy of History, Philosophy of Nature, The Dream of Descartes, 
Religion and Culture, Three Reformers, The Twilight of Civili- 
sation, Man and the State, Freedom in the Modern World. 

Today there are more “‘modern’’ Thomists on both sides 
of the Atlantic who write directly in English, as Bernard 
Lonergan, author of Insight, which has been hailed as a great 
achievement, .and William Carlo who has been working out 
the full implications of the re-discovery of the primacy of the 
act of being in Thomistic metaphysics; and others who may be 
said to be merely able transmitters of Thomism, such as M.C. 
D’Arcy in England and Helen John in the United States of 
America. . 

The names of a host of scholars from various countries 
on the European continent who have contributed to the 
progress of Neo-Thomism, either by delving critically into 
the original texts and sources of Aquinas in order to arrive 
at his full meaning, or by presenting his insights in terms 
that are understandable to the contemporary world of philo- 
sophy, will appear in the course of this study. But we may 
mention here Josef Pieper, whose works, which are available 
in English, are both scholarly and very readable. 

Many other personages that will find no mention in 
our study are contributing to make Neo-Thomism the most 
prolific philosophical school of the contemporary age. The 
literary Output is indeed prodigious. The Bulletin Thomiste 
lists some 500 works a year, besides the articles appearing 
In 25 special journals and other reviews of general interest.4 
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Among the latter must be mentioned The International Philoso- 
phical Quarterly, which is jointly issued from Fordham in the 
United States of America and Louvain in Belgium, and 
which since its inception has given excellent coverage to the 
latest developments of Neo-Thomism. 

To this we must add countless lectures, and lecture-notes 
that are in circulation, thanks to the foundation of various 
institutes and chairs for the exposition of Thomism. 

All this activity does not appear to be a passing fad, but 
the result of a firm conviction of a mission to fulfil, of a great 
confidence based on success already obtained as well as faith 
in the intrinsic merits of the cause. 

The enthusiasm evinced is not a mere matter of words, 
though it does express itself in words, but of assiduous labour 
both in conducting painstaking research into sources and in 
publicizing the findings. 

“St. Thomas’s doctrine is destined to go on growing 
for ever,” Maritain has said,2> and the facts seem to bear out 
what appears to be an obvious exaggeration. What is more, 
Thomism seems to grow not only by an inner development 
but by the assimilation of the positive values of other systems, 
These systems are often at odds with one another but in their 
positive aspect they appear to have an affinity with Thomism 
which enables the latter to absorb something from them with- 
out Josing its identity. Thomists would explain this by the 
“connaturality” of a philosophy of being with all that is, 
and they might well conclude: ‘Thomism is destined to 
bear with it, in its own progress, the progress of philosophy.’ 

Our own main concern is with the present activity of Neo- 
Thomists in the field of ontology, and with their specific con- 
tribution to current metaphysics by the development of a 
satisfactory philosophy of being derived from the principles 
of Aquinas. But at this initial stage it is well to gauge, how- 
ever inadequately, the magnitude of the task they have set 
themselves and the spirit in which they propose to accom- 
plish it. 

In every sphere of human life many an old prejudice 
has now vanished or is in the process of disappearing; the 
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spirit of ecumenism, as it has been called, is abroad, and 
we are now in a position to appreciate the words uttered many 
years ago by Cardinal Mercier, that most distinguished leader 
of the Thomistic revival, which are a veritable manisfesto 
of Neo-Thomism : . 

“Although we affix to our programme the name of St. 
Thomas, we regard the Thomistic philosophy neither as an 
ideal which we are forbidden to surpass nor a barrier setting 
limits to the acitivity of thought; but we believe after exami- 
nation that*there is wisdom as well as modesty in taking 
it at least as a starting-point and a basis. Let this be said 
in reply to those amongst our foes and friends who think it 
interesting at times to ask us if we are dreaming of putting 
the human mind back in the Middle Ages or identifying 
philosophy itself with the thought of one philosopher alone. | 
Clearly not! We have no intention of putting thought back 
several centuries; have we not heard Leo XIII, that active 
restorer of the philosophy of the school, recommend to the 
sympathy of all the discoveries and theories of modern man: 
‘edicimus libenti gratoque animo recipiendum esse quicquid sapienter 
dictum, quicquid utiliter fuerit a quopiam inventum ~-atque 
excogitatum”". 


27. Cf. D’Arcy, St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 201. 


CHAPTER 2 
A PHILOSOPHER WITH A MESSAGE 


Proféssor James Collins has drawn attention ‘to an aiti- 
tude that is not uncommon and which associates “a rather 
baleful meaning with Thomism, as if it were a highly dogmatic 
and conservative standpoint which is being taught more 
because of official decrees than because of its intrinsic evidence 
or the conviction of those who present it to College students.’”! 
If this is true, as Collins maintains, of those who share with 
Aquinas at least the most basic principles, how much more 
could it be said of others who are strangers to the faith and 
culture in which and by which he lived, and who see him, if. 
they see him at all, lost in a tangle that is vaguely termed 
mediaeval philosophy, and removed from them by a distance 
that is to be measured not only in terms of the centuries that 
have elapsed since he shone as a great light in the University 
of Paris, but also by the great revolutions that have marked 
the intervening period. 
* One of the major tasks of Neo-Thomism has been to 
- uncover before the public gaze the full philosophical stature 
of Aquinas. This has been achieved not only indirectly, by 
the simple fact of presenting his philosophical doctrine in 
its purity but in a style that it acceptable to contemporary 
culture; but also directly, by publicising the fruits of un- 
biased historical and literary research affecting the Middle 
Ages. This last effort is not confined to Neo-Thomists and 
neo-scholastics; many factors and many men of different 
persuasions have contributed to the reassessment of scholas- 
ticism and of Thomism in particular. 

Nevertheless, as we see from the above testimony, old 
prejudices die hard, and this particular prejudice, quite under- 
standably,. persists more noticeably outside the confines of 
the western world. It seems therefore necessary, in a study 
like the present one, that before we vindicate Aquinas by the 
mere exposition of his metaphysical principles, we should 
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attend to the negative task of removing certain misconcep- 
tions that prevent a fair appreciation of his philosophic achieve- 
ment, 

The old case against Aquinas could be stated in many 
ways, but as truth is one whilst falsehood is multiple, the 
answer is the same in whatever way the charges may be pre- 
sented. However, for convenience sake we shall take certain 
definite objections that have been raised against him. And 
first of all, the one we have already indicated, namely, that 
he shows an unwarranted subservience to Aristotle and to 
Christian dogma. ; 

It is difficult for us today to realize that this accusation 
is almost self-contradictory. We are so accustomed to think, 
precisely because of the labours of Aquinas, that Aristotelian 
principles are in agreement with the Christian faith, that it is 
diflicult for us to understand that when the great body of 
Aristotelian literature was rediscovered in Europe, it came 
as a serious challenge to Christian doctrine. 

First of all there was its whole spirit, which appeared as 
distinctly secular if not positively irreligious, particularly in 
comparison with the Platonic approach which had become 
congenial to Christianity through the labours of Augustine 
and Boethius. Secondly, certain basic Aristotelian metaphy- 
sical tenets, such as that of the eternity of the world, were 
contrary to the teaching of the Bible, which begins with an 
unequivocal statement of the creation of the world in the 
beginning by God. Further, it must be remembered that 
Aristotle reached mediaeval western Europe by way of the 
Arabs and with a distinctly pantheistic colouring, thus pre- 
senting a view that differed radically from Judeo-Christian 
theology. 

It was then practically impossible to be subservient both 
to Aristotle and to Christian dogma, and that is how Aqui- 
nas’s contemporaries saw the problem: whilst those in au- 
thority thought it their duty to ban Aristotle in the interests 
of religion, others less responsible did not hesitate to maintain 
that it was permissible to defend in philosophy doctrines 
that one rejected in one’s faith. Siger of Brabant became 
the leader and spokesman of a circle that “understood and 
propounded Aristotle in such a manner that from the start 
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they felt themselves exempt from any concern with the truth 
of the Christian revelation.”’2 In the ensuing situation, 
Bonaventure, who was both intellectual and deeply religious, 
felt it his duty to withdraw from an earlier attachment to 
Aristotle to a more traditional position, and he issued a warn- 
ing which was in fact directed against the very line adopted 
by his friend Aquinas.? 

Those who think of the philosophy of the thirteenth 
century as an idle game played with Aristotle’s Jogic, show a 
complete ignorance of history. The logic of Aristotle was 
no news at that time; it had been known for long and was 
simply accepted as a useful instrument. Abelard had said 
that, “of all philosophy, logic most appealed to me,’ but he 
lived in the twelfth century. It was Aristotle’s other works, 
his scientific and metaphysical treatises, that now created 
a stir, for they fitted in well with an incipient reaction against 
a certain type of Platonic other-worldliness that had become 
established in Europe and which was now felt to be neither 
realistic nor wholly Christian, for it meant a disregard for 
this present world. Together with this theoretical other- 
worldliness there had also grown a practical worldliness, an 
attachment to the pleasures of the world that became avail- 
able with the increasing material prosperity of Christians, 
which was contrary to the spirit of the Gospels. Against 
this too there was a reaction very effectively spearheaded 
by men like Francis of Assisi. 

Aquinas was fully in sympathy with both reactions, 
against practical worldliness and against theoretical other- 
worldliness. He was very much a part of the Europe of his 
day, being noble-born, exceptionally intelligent and deeply 
religious. Despite the opposition of his family, which was 
politically well-connected, he became a mendicant friar of 
the Dominican Order, and he was at home in the great Univer- 
sities. He found in Aristotle the basis for a realistic philoso- 
phy and a world-system that would accord well with the 
true spirit of Christianity, which did not deny the world but 
affirmed it as coming from God and leading to God. 
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But anyone who sees in the trequent references to Aris- 
totle in the works of Aquinas any evidence of servility shows 
a lack of historical perspective. It was a literary mannerism 
of earlier ages to hang one’s thoughts on the peg of a great 
name: the extreme form of this trick of style was to ascribe 
a whole work to a famous figure of antiquity, not in order 
to deceive the public, nor to shelter behind authority, but 
merely as a literary convention; the most conspicuous 
example of this is the literature ascribed to Denis the Areo- 
pagite (now called Pseudo-Denis) which had such great in- 
fluence over many generations of thinkers and which was much 
made of by Aquinas himself. A milder device was to read 
one’s own meaning into the aphorisms of great men; thus 
Aquinas himself puts his own interpretation on Boethius’ 
distinction between “that which” and “by what. Philoso- 
phers today, who far from ascribing their thoughts to another 
think that they must even invent a new language in order to 
express their original ideas, will find themselves out of sym- 
pathy with the ways of their mediaeval counterparts, but they 
must at least accept the fact. 

However, it is not mere convention that makes Aquinas 
quote Aristotle so frequently; there is reason to believe that 
he found in himself a deep affinity with “the Philosopher’, 
as he calls him. This is shown, for instance, in his gift for 
discovering what Aristotle really said in spite of having to 
work with a faulty translation. Thus when Aquinas read 
in the Latin version of the Metaphysics® “hoc manisfestum est,”’ 
he interpreted it in his Commentary® as if it meant just the 
opposite, z.e., “‘this is not clear,” and this is what in-fact Aris- 
totle said: adelon estin. Moreover he found Aristotle’s ex- 
planations very clear and that is why he had frequent re- 
course to them, not because he thought that the Philosopher 
could make no mistake. 

The Thomistic phrase, ‘“‘ut patet per Philosophum—as is 
evident from the Philosopher,” does not mean, as some 
think, “‘as is obvious because the Philosopher has said it,” 
but “‘as has been clearly shown by the Philosopher.” Aquinas 
took freely from Aristotle as he took from Plato; and he did 
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not find in these two great figures of antiquity the opposition 
that later and lesser minds have seen. He also took from the 
Neo-Platonists and from the Arabs and from the Jewish Rabbi 
Moses, and he added to them all his own incomparable genius. 
We shall have ample opportunity to see this for ourselves in 
the course of this study. His genius lay in bringing to fruition 
the great insights of all ages. 

Bernard Shaw has said in speaking of Mozart: ““Any- 
body, almost, can make a beginning: the difficulty is to make 
an end—to do what cannot be bettered . . . it is always like 
that.” We might apply this to Aquinas except for the fact 
that he himself was convinced that he had not made an end, 
that indeed there is no end to metaphysics for it opens out 
into the infinite. His synthesis is not a closed system; it is a 
bold adventure that puts its trust in truth. 

One who seeks the truth cannot, in a sense, ever be ori- 
ginal: he seeks for what is already there and his achievement 
is to disclose to others what belongs to all. Aquinas was 
content to take the truth wherever he found it; and because 
he was so open, he was startlingly original, for he penetrated 
where no one had reached before. 

He knew that there is but one Truth and that truth 
cannot contradict truth ; so he was not afraid that anything 
that was true is Aristotle would conflict with his Christian 
faith. He did not believe that anyone was called upon to 
choose between true philosophy and true religion. And so 
he moved fearlessly forward. 

In a statement that has not the publicity it deserves 
he says that a man who holds the truth need not be afraid 
to argue even with God ; there is neither danger for himself 
nor irreverence towards God, for God is Truth: “For man 
to dispute with God seems to be unbecoming because of God’s 
superiority to man. But we should observe that truth does 
not change with different persons. Hence, when a man 
states what is true, he cannot be worsted no matter with 
whom he dispute.’’? 

It is interesting to notice in this connection that when 
Aquinas comes to treat of the crucial question “‘What is 
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truth’’® he rejects none of the traditional definitions but 
weaves them all into a garland, a tribute to Truth, and he 
leaves the way open for further adventures in truth. He 
would be the first to agree with the criticism that has been 
made of some of his over-zealous followers: ‘One some- 
times hears exaggerated claims being made for Thomism, 
and this is foolish. No philosophy is final, nor does any 
one philosophy have a monopoly of truth.’ 

Aquinas maintained, contrary to the opinion popular 
in his day, the distinction between philosophy and theology; 
he also maintained the independence of philosophy in its 
own sphere; but precisely because philosophy is philosophy, 
the quest of wisdom, it cannot ignore any truth that may 
come its way even if it comes from theology. In a similar 
manner theology cannot ignore anything that might throw 
light on the revealed word of God, so it must open its doors 
in welcome to any ray of truth. If ultimately philosophy 
serves theology—philosophia ancilla theologiae—it is not as an 
unwilling slave but as finding thereby its supreme fulfilment, 
the highest wisdom. 

Indeed, though distinct, the two should not be kept 
apart. Certainly the concrete man should not be part philo- 
sopher and part theologian: he should simply be wholly 
dedicated to the Truth. In Aquinas himself, philosopher 
and theologian are inseparably united and perfectly blended; 
but in a special manner the two meet in the “sublime truth”’ 
which is at once a peak-point in the Bible and the foundation 
of his philosophy of being: that the Absolute and the God 
he worshipped are simply the One Who Is. We shall have 
Occasion to appreciate this point—hanc sublimem veritatem: 
‘“God’s essence is therefore his act-of-being. Now this sublime 
truth God taught to Moses when Moses asked what to reply 
if the children of Israel should ask his name. And the Lord 
replied: I am who am. You may say to the children of 
Israel: He who is has sent me to you. Thus he showed 
that his proper name is Who Is. Now every name is intended 
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to signify the nature or essence of something. It remains 
then that the divine act-of-being itself is the essence or nature 
of God.’’!° 

Many great minds had reflected on the words of the 
Bible without coming to the truly momentous conclusion of 
Aquinas, and the reason, apart from his genius, seems to be 
the metaphysical insight he gained from Aristotle. There 
are scholars who maintain that whilst Aquinas owes much 
to Aristotle in the field of epistemology and psychology, in 
metaphysics there are really only two important principles 
that the former borrowed from the latter, and even these 
two are not so distinctively Aristotelian as is commonly 
believed: they are the doctrines of act and potency and of 
the ultimate irreducibility of the categories.'' Further, 
even these two doctrines are transformed in the mind of 
Aquinas by the light he gained from his Christian faith. 

The only unbiased conclusion one can draw from the 
actual facts, as opposed to the vague impressions one gets 
from the accumulated Prejudice of seven centuries, is that 
Aquinas was all the better a philosopher because his mind 
and his heart were open both to Aristotle and to his relgious 
faith, and that he was an outstanding philosopher because 
of his own superlative genius. 

As against a contemporary admirer of “‘the Philosopher’, 
Aquinas affirmed” that “the study of philosophy does not 
mean to learn what others have thought but to learn what 
is the truth of things.’ As against many contemporary 
Opponents of this same Philosopher, he defended that the 
eternity of the world was tenable as a hypothesis of the 
possible. It is difficult for us to gauge the significance of 
this stand, but it might help to remember the controversies 
that raged not so long ago because of the alleged incompa- 
tibility of the theory of evolution and the Biblical account 
of the origin of the world. 

Yet, whilst maintaining that the world could he from 
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eternity, Aquinas found no sufficient reason in Aristotle to 
say that it was in fact from eternity, and he definitely rejected 
the latter’s idea that the world was dependent on the first 
cause for its motion only and not for its very being. 

A good, though partial, example of his attitude to 
Aristotle is found in his controversy with the Averroists on 
the unity of the intellect't: the position there taken is that 
the interpretation of Aristotle given by the Averroists is philo- 
sophically untenable ; if the interpretation is faithful to the 
original then it only means that Artistotle himself is wrong, 
and not that the Averroists are right. 

Another instance of his clear-headedness is his rejection 
of the famous ontological argument for the existence of God, 
according to which the fact of God can be proved from the 
very idea of God without reference to any concrete data of 
experience. Kant is usually given the credit for showing 
up the fallacy of the argument, but Aquinas had done so centu- 
ries before. As we shall see later, the rejection of this argu- 
ment is not the only point of which the two outstanding 
figures, the first of mediaeval and the second of modern 
philosophy, agree, though they are often set in opposition 
to one another by minds that are too small to understand 
either of them. 

But Aquinas did not merely anticipate Kant; he was 
also more effective, for Kant did not fully meet the argument 
as it was originally proposed by Anselm in his Proslogion. 
Merely to sense that there is something tricky in the argument 
is not difficult ; Gaunilon saw this already in the eleventh 
century as soon as Anselm’s book appeared.” But Hegel 
has pointed out that Gaunilon argued in inadequate fashion 
‘as Kant has in the present day; on the ground that being 
and thought are different... But it is no novelty at all that 
they are different ; Anselm knew this every bit as well as 
Kant.’’16 

Aquinas was more perspicacious in his criticism. He 
examines the argument in several of his works, notably in 
the two Summas and in the Disputed Questions: on Truth, and 
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he makes a distinction which enables him to separate neatly 
what is right and what is wrong in such a line of thought: 
God’s existence is indeed included in His essence, but we 
have no direct access to the essence of God, so for us it is not 
a foregone conclusion that God exists, and we can indeed 
think of God as not existing, because of the weakness of our 
intellect and not through any lack of reality in God.!7 it 
his own way, and certainly not with the same clarity, Kant 
also objects against Descartes that we know what a triangle 
is but we do not know what God is. 

A further point of interest in this connection is that in 
opposing the ontological argument Aquinas was going very. 
much against the current. His eminent friend, Bonaventure, 
to mention but one, accepted it. After all it is the sort of 
argument that would appeal to a theologian. But though 
he was a theologian, Aquinas did not believe in helping his 
theology along with the aid of unsound philosophy. He 
did not believe that unsound philosophy could in any way 
help theology : and there is nothing in his faith, to which 
he was so faithful, that is against reason, though there is much 
which transcends reason. For that matter, even in philo- 
sophy Aquinas found much that transcended reason, as he 
understood reason and as he understood the object of 
philosophy. He was anything but a rationalist, as he has 
sometimes been thought to be. But neither was he an irra- 
tionalist. If anything he was, as we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity to see, an intellectualist. 

“The vision of the world which he provided could be 
described as one that makes sense of life without destroying 
its mystery—that is to Say, he steers a middle course between 
a shallow rationalism and a cloudy mysticism.’’!8 

Theodor Haecker has said in his Journal” that “Thomas 
had no thorn in the flesh.” This can mean almost anything, 
but some light is thrown by the subsequent remark, “that 
explains why he is so strange and foreign to modern man.” 
The sense seems to be that Thomas was not ‘Involved’? as the 
current phrase goes, he lived in an ivory tower, had no ex- 


17. Cf. De Ver. 10, 12. 
18. Macquarrie, loc. cit. 
19, Journal of the Night, pel 7s. 
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perience of the world of pain and passion, and so he has no 
appeal for us today. 

Like so many judgements about Aquinas made even m 
the recent past, this one, jotted down in 1942 and published 
in 1950, is already out-dated. It is now being increasingly 
recognised that some of the views that are at present con- 
sidered to be very advanced, not only in philosophy but even 
in science, are reflected in the writings of Aquinas,” and 
that apart from particular doctrines he manifests a spirit 
that is very much in tune with the temper of the contemporary 
age, specially in metaphysics ; in fine, that he has a message 
for our day. 

That this recognition has been slow in coming may be 
attributed to a paradox ; on the one hand, he is so much a 
man of our time that previous ages did not appreciate him 
and covered him up within a cocoon of prejudice ; on the 
other hand, he is so much a man of his own day, so truly 
“involved”, that he appears at first sight to be nothing but 
a mediaeval : he was thoroughly caught up, not only in the 
intellectual life of the great Universities but in the ecclesiastical 
conflicts and courtly intrigues that abounded in his time. 
He spoke the language of those about him ; he not only used 
Latin but a particular style of Latin and a particular form 
of exposition and disputation that can easily put off one who 
has not a deep attachment to the inner truth contained within 
the outward antiquated trappings. 

In a sense, he was not original in his ways and the only 
thing that distinguished him from his fellows is, as we have 
indicated, the perfection of his manner. Even where he is 
original in the inner core of his work, he takes no trouble to 
draw attention to it, but rather the contrary. In this he is 
certainly not modern. 

And since we have brought up again the question of 
originality, we may ask, by way of conclusion, what precisely 
is his special contribution to metaphysics, the contribution 
which, we believe, the Neo-Thomists have tried to rescue from 
oblivion and to bring to light as particularly pertinent to 
the problem of ontology today. 


20. Cf. Chap. 14 
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We are in a way anticipating the rest of this study, but 
it would be profitable even at this early stage to point out 
that it was Aquinas who put existence—not as a concept but 
as the very act of being, which cannot be captured in a con- 
cept—at the heart of reality. This was a veritable revolution 
~—not the discovery of the act of being (for even if revolu- 
tionary this was not an achievement of Aquinas), but the 
discovery of the primacy and centrality of the act of being 
and the practical application of this dominance to the various 
problems of metaphysics. | | 

“That revolution can be summed up briefly as a turning 
of the metaphysician’s interest from form and essence, ‘where 
it had lingered for so many centuries, to the act of existing, 
For the Greeks, an explanation in terms of essence or nature 
was always considered the last word of the philosopher. The 
supreme act of being and the ultimate principle of intelli- 
gibility in a thing was thought to be form. It was a decisive 
moment in the history of metaphysics when philosophers 
became aware of the specific problems that attach te existence 
as distinct from essence.’”2! 

Unfortunately the awareness was soon lost, and modern 
philosophy like ancient philosophy lived in a world of essences. 
It is only in the contemporary period that the awareness is 
returning, and the great task of N eo- Thomism, its contribution 
to ontology, is to help in this awareness by presenting in its 
purity, free both from the limitations of its own age and the 
misunderstandings of subsequent ages, the philosophy of 
being propounded by Aquinas. It must be presented in 
its purity and in its fullness, in all its implications, which 
involves the effort “‘to translate all the problems concerning 
being from the language of essences into that of existences,” 

It is important that this point be made perfectly clear 
and it will be our task to do so, for without it we can appreciate 
neither Thomas nor Neo-Thomism ; having grasped _ this 
point we can understand both Aquinas himself and why he - 
has not been appreciated in past ages, and hence we can 
judge what is precisely the achievement of his present-day 
disciples, the Neo-Thomists : 


21. Armand Maurer, Introduction to On Being and Essence, p. 9. 
22. Gilson, God and Philosophy, p. 67. 
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“Thomism, indeed, can appear as the emptiest or the 
fullest of philosophies, as the most inconsistent of eclecticisms 
or the luckiest stroke of drilling ever attempted through 
the thickness of concrete reality, according as it is interpreted 
as a logic of abstract being or a metaphysic of the act-of- 
being. We must, then, be neither scandalized nor disturbed 
when some find fullness and light where others find but obscurity 
and emptiness. St. Thomas’ philosophical work is above 
all else the first discovery, through human reason, of the 
Ultima Thule of metaphysics. It is difficult to reach it and 
almost as difficult to stay there. This, however, is what we 
must try to do in following, even to its final consequences, 
this sublime truth—hanc sublimem veritatem—whose light illu- 
mines the whole of Thomism.””* 


23. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 95. Cf. earlier in 
this chapter, and in chapter 8, for the reference to the “sublime truth’’. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Before we come to grips with our subject it is important 
that we have some idea of what is meant by Neo-Thomism, 
and in relation to it, what is meant by scholasticism and 
Thomism. We have used of set purpose the rather. vague 
phrase, “some idea”’, for it is not possible, nor }s it necessary 
or even desirable, to have an absolutely clear idea of the 
meaning of these terms.. Such clear ideas—pace Descartes— 
far from being a criterion of truth often falsify the truth by 
truncating it, by detaching fragments of reality from their 
rich context and inducing a most misleading simplicity that 
far from solving any problems only succeeds in ignoring them. 

When we come to Aquinas particularly, his present-day 
disciples have maintained with some vehemence that no 
“ism” should be attached to his name: ‘What is great in 
the great appears to consist precisely in. those qualities which 
rule them out as representatives of a ‘movement’. And this 
is also true of Thomas. His greatness, and incidentally his 
timeliness, consists precisely in the fact that a real ‘ism’ cannot 
properly be attached to him; that, therefore, ‘Thomism’ 
cannot really exist. Not, at any rate, if we understand the 
term to mean a specific doctrinal tendency conditioned by 
polemical theses and demarcations, a system of tenets handed 
down. from teacher to pupil, as is the case with any ‘school’. 
This cannot exist because the magnificent statement residing 
in the work of St. Thomas is far too rich ; its special value 
lies in its not seeking to be anything ‘special’. Thomas refused 
to be selective ; he undertook the enormous task of ‘choosing 
everything.’ ’”! Hey 7 

We can sympathize with such an attitude, but we learn 
from Aquinas himself that the human mind cannot operate 
without concepts, though it must be ever alive to their in- 
adequacy. There is however a different reason from the 


I. Pieper, Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 21. Cf. Also his Silence of 
St. Thomas, p. 84 ff., and the testimony of Gilson, Hayen et al. 
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one given above, for the Neo-Thomistic objection to the 
term ‘scholasticism’ as applied to Aquinas’s philosophy: “‘St. 
Thomas’ teaching has degenerated into scholasticism when- 
ever and wherever it has been cut off from the real, the only 
object on which its illuminating rays can properly be focussed. 
This is not a reason for believing that Thomism is a scholas- 
ticism, for its object is not Thomism but the world, man, 
God, attained as existing beings in their very existence.’’ 
It is obvious that Gilson here understands scholasticism not 
in the traditional sense given to it by the scholastic philoso- 
phers themselves, but as it has been thought to be by _ its 
enemies, as a mere cult of philosophical formulae rather 
than of philosophy itself, which seeks wisdom. Maritain 
too rejects the term, understanding by it something that is 
cut off from life and confined to a classroom: 

‘Is it necessary to add that the professor who is nothing 
but a professor, withdrawn from real life and rendered insensible 
at the third degree of abstraction is the diametrical opposite 
of the genuine metaphysician? The Thomist philosopher 
is dubbed scholastic, a name derived from his most painful 
affliction. Scholastic pedantry is his peculiar foe. He must 
constantly triumph over his domestic adversary, the Pro- 
fessor.’’? 

It is interesting to notice that both these outstanding 
exponents of the doctrine of Aquinas, who are also its most 
popular propagandists, accept the term ‘Thomist’. But 
they fight shy of ‘Neo-Thomism’, for it seems to imply a 
difference from the original teaching of the master, which 
they do not admit. ‘To modern philosophers Gilson is a 
Thomist and even a scholastic. To scholastic philosophers 
he seems to be a sort of intransigent Thomist. To other 
Thomists he appears as an inflexible Thomist who opposes 
any effort to modernize or develop Thomism as a philosophy 
in the modern world,”! says one of his disciples and admirers. 
Maritain himself has confessed, “I dislike the term ‘Neo- 
scholasticism’ or ‘Neo-thomism.’ It involves the risk of 
pulling us down from the highest plane of wisdom to the 


2. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 367. 
3. A Preface to Metaphysics, p. o4. : ae 
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lower plane of the problematic sciences and thereby leading 
us logically to demand for Thomism also a progress by sub- 
stitution in which the Neo would devour the Thomism.’ 

All the above objections are due to the fear of mis- 
understandings : the doctrine of Aquinas must not be thought 
of as sectarian, as merely academic, as subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of history... that is what. his present-day disciples 
aré anxious to impress upon us. If that is safeguarded they 
do not mind what terms are used to indicate the doctrine 
itself or the context in which it grew or its present position. 
Of these terms the most difficult to define js ‘scholastic philo- 
sophy.’ 

Is it determined by its principles, as a philosophy 
normally should be, or by something extrinsic, like the time 
or the place in which it was cultivated? Is there any such 
particular time and place? Is there such a thing as scholastic 
philosophy at all ? 

There seems to be, yet the many attempts that have 
been made at arriving at a definition usually break down 
after a preliminary criticism of previous attempts. The 
truth of the matter is that scholasticism is a whole family of 
philosophies, bearing unmistakable family resemblances but 
also marked individual differences. ‘There was great 
freedom of thought in the University schools from which the 
name ‘scholastic’ is derived. Aquinas was philosophically 
at odds with his fellow Dominicans. And there was a host of 
lesser characters eagerly disputing the relative merits of their 
ideas. ‘The Church kept a watchful eye over her more brilliant 
children, but apart from the fact that her vigilance was often 
evaded, she allowed and even encouraged great liberty within 
the wide bounds of orthodoxy. What Friedrich von Hiigel 
has said in our day, that theology needs for its own healthy 
state the resistance of science and philosophy,’ was already 
known and practised in the thirteenth century. Aquinas 
himself says that one must not blindly defend as a matter of 
faith whatever one believes to be true, for that can only bring 
ridicule on religion.® 


5. A Preface to Metaphysics, pr irs, 

6. Cf. the survey made by Perrier in The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, Ch. I. 
7. Cf. Andacht zur Wirklichkeit, Pp 223. ff. 
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It is only long-standing prejudice that makes us think 
of scholastic philosophy asa rigidly bound system held within 
the confines of unreasonably imposed Christian dogmas. 
Many, though by no means all, mediaeval European philo- 
sophers were devout Christians, and a few of them have been 
officially recognized as Saints, but they were independent 
philosophers none the less. And their brilliant ideas con- 
tinued, and still continue, to attract adherents ; that is why 
it is so difficult to associate them with a particular time and 
place.: Moreover, they were in contact with other contem- 
porary schools of thought, notably among the Arabs, who 
might also claim to be called scholastic. The Crusades had 
served at least the purpose of cultural exchange. 

But there is, after all, something common in the culture 
of Jews, Christians and Muslims, and the philosophic sources 
at their disposal were also a common Greek tradition. So 
scholasticism, with all its freedom, moves within certain dimen- 
sions that enable us to define it, though not too precisely. It 
corresponds in the domain of philosophical. and theological 
speculation to the varied achievements of mediaeval Europe, 
when after the decline of the Roman Empire the sturdy but 
uncouth races that had brought about its.downfall settled 
down, under the motherly care of the Church that outlived the 
Empire, and evolved a harmonious culture that is represented 
in various fields by such great figures as Francis of Assisi, 
Louis IX, Dante Alighieri, Albertus Magnus, Giotto and 
Thomas Aquinas—not to mention the nameless builders of 
the wonderful Gothic cathedrals.. There is however this 
difference between scholasticism and the other achievements 
of the Middle Ages, that philosophy and religion, though they 
are affected by the vicissitudes of history, are timeless in a way 
that art and science are not, though art too has its permanence. 

Nevertheless, a school of thought, however timeless in its 
philosophical doctrine, has a more or less definite beginning 
in time. Scholasticism has been dated from Boethius, who 
lived at the end of the fifth century. He is. admirably fitted 
to be a landmark in the history of philosophy. He was a 
Roman who belonged to the last generation of the pupils 
of the Academy of Plato which was closed in the year 529 by 
order of the Emperor Justinian. He was a Christian who 
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flourished at the court of the Gothic King Theodoric, one of 
the successful “barbarians” who wished to enter into the in- 
heritance of Rome. Ot, | ia 

His best-known, work is the famous book On the Solace of 
Philosophy, written whilst he was awaiting an untimely and 
violent death for alleged treason; but at the height of his am- 
bition he had set himself the arduous task of translating into 
Latin all the works of Plato and Aristotle, and of showing, 
moreover, how much agreement there was between the two.° 
It was Boethius who established the correspondence of Latin 
and Greek philosophical terms—a correspondence that lives. 
to this day is such common philosophical currency as “uni- 
versal’, “‘principle’’, “subject”, ‘‘define’. It is, In a way, 
a tribute to Boethius that much of what he was the first to 
determine has been so generally accepted that the origin is 
no longer acknowledged. Such a man may well be acclaimed 
as the “‘first scholastic’’.1 | | | 

But there is more to it: in a short letter to a future Pope, 
Boethius has a sentence that might serve as a motto for the 
whole library of scholasticism: “Fidem, si poteris, rationemque 
conjunge’’—as far as you are able, he says, join together faith 
and reason.’ Finally, Boethius is distinguished by the 
effort to assimilate the treasures of classical thought in favour 
of the new culture that was establishing itself in Europe. We 
have already mentioned this, but the point we want to make 
here, by way of conclusion, is that he is in the vanguard of the 
movement of a young race with a future to ‘go to school’’ in 
an old world that was already rich in varied achievement, 
and to produce a new and striking synthesis—here we seem 
to touch the very soul of the Middle Ages of Europe and the 
ultimate meaning of scholasticism. | 

An appendix to Boethius’ brief and colourful history also 
prefigures a secondary characteristic of scholasticism, namely, 
that it was cultivated mostly by men bound by religious vows: 
his friend Cassiodorus left the court of Theodoric to pursue 
his scholarly activities as a monk; the whole of scholasticism, 
9. Cf. his Commentary on Peri Hermeneias, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 64, 
10. Getic Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode. Vol I, p. 148, 


11. Cf. Utrum Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus de Trinitate substantialiter praedi- 
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though not exclusively monastic, has a distinctly conventual 
flavour. By one of those tricks that history loves to play, the 
year of the closing of Plato’s Academy saw the founding of 
the monastery of Monte Casino, which marks the beginning 
of the western monastic traditions, a tradition that, among 
other things, has such a high regard for the preservation and 
promotion of scholarship. | 

We are now in a position to examine, if we so desire, the 
current definitions of scholastic philosophy and to judge 
for ourselves whether the survey we have given in the fore- 
going pages, and in particular the symbolic figure of Boethius 
whom we have portrayed, do not convey a better idea of 
scholasticism than any effort at precise definition. 

According to Perrier’ the definition that was generally 
accepted in the first stage of the scholastic revival and which 
he considers to be about the best produced till then, is the one 
given by Haureau: Scholastic philosophy is the philosophy 
professed in the schools of the Middle Ages, from the establish- 
ment of these schools to the day in which the outside philoso- 
phy, the spirit of novelty disengaged from the bonds of tradi- 
tion, came to dispute with it and to withdraw from its control 
the minds of men.” Such a definition may have been good 
enough for the beginning of the century but it seems merely 
to say that scholastic philosophy is scholastic philosophy such 
as it was taught till it was no longer taught. 

Still at the beginning of the present century, Elie Blanc 
defined scholastic philosophy in terms of a spirit, a method and 
a system: the spirit was that of harmonising faith and reason; 
a method was worked out to achieve this harmony, bor- 
rowed chiefly from Aristotle; and finally a system evolved which 
is still capable of development but which reached a certain 
basic perfection in Aquinas." 

Blanc’s analysis helps us at least to see how difficult it is 
to arrive at a satisfactory definition; the relationship between 
faith and reason is certainly a major issue in scholasticism, 
and those outside the movement have sought to find its essence 
in this area. Thus according to Ueberweg, ‘‘Scholasticism 


12. Op. cit. p. 14. 
13. Cf. Histoire de la philosophie scolasti Vol 
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was the reproduction of ancient philosophy under the control 
of ecclesiastical doctrine, with an accommodation, in case of 
discrepancy between them, of the former to the latter.’ 
Again, Dewey defines it as “the period of Mediaeval thought 
in which philosophy was pursued under the domination of 
theology, having for its aim the exposition of Christian dogma 
in its relation to reason.’!® But what do the present-day 
scholastics themselves say ? 

Pieper, who is a Thomist, considers it to be very charac- 
teristic of scholasticism that it was an effort to learn, to assi- 
milate all available knowledge: ‘Truly to understand. scho- 
lasticism we must bear in mind that it was above all an un- 
precedented process of learning, a scholarly enterprise of en- 
ormous proportions that went on for several centuries’’.2? 
This agrees with what we said earlier and sccms the best clue 
to the meaning of scholasticism; it includes, without undue 
stress, the effort at harmonising faith and reason. It can also 
explain how after the process of assimilation was over, scholas- 
ticism was unable to face a new situation. 

The process of assimilation is a course never over for 
the human mind. But the effort to assimilate the treasures 
of the past was bound to reach an end; Europe then turned 
to the future and the age of discovery and invention began : 
it was here that scholastic philosophy failed in its task; instead 
of facing the brave new world that was emerging, it continued 
to look backwards, to turn inward on its own principles ins- 
tead of using them to understand the new experiences of man. 
It declined; it became the scholasticism that Gilson and 
Maritain have condemned, as we saw. If it has again revived 
it is because the neo-scholastics have once more taken up the 
great work of assimilating—not the remote past but the vast 
achievements of the present. And assimilation is almost the 
definition of life. 

The historians of the movement are agreed that scholas- 
ticism did not perish because of some external cause, nor even 
because of the rise of modern philosophy, but from an inner 
sterility which, we believe, was due to its failure to realize that 


15. fMistory of Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 355. 
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its task now lay in another direction. According to Grabmann 
there was rapid decay;'* Gilson says the end came with ex- 
treme intellectual confusion;'® De Wulf finds its cause in 
the lack not of ideas but of minds.” 

Almost immediately after the death of Aquinas in 1274, 
there was a falling off in achievement. Duns Scotus, called 
the Subtle Doctor, was still an independent and_ brilliant 
philosopher, but ‘‘after the death of Duns Scotus in 1308 
comes the age of small men, and an essentially metaphysical 
system, like that of Thomism, may receive lip service but never 
appreciation from such a brood—the sturdy optimism of the, 
thirteenth century, with its ardour of exploration into the 
nature of God’s universe, gave way to a Nominalism and a 
closing down of the shutters on life. Ockham, though he 
escapes the reproach of Nominalism himself, was greatly res- 
ponsible for the prevalence of low-grade philosophy and for 
the identification of medieval thought with its last manifesta- 
tions.’”**! 

In other words, instead of studying reality, philosophers 
studied philosophy; they could not keep pace with the fast 
changing world, particularly with the advances of science. 
An occasional star arose, like Francis Suarez, but the atmos- 
phere was not propitious for the kind of thinking that Aquinas 
favoured. When modern philosophy came on the scene, 
scholasticism was already dead. Descartes merely drew up 
the death certificate, says Gilson. Descartes also con- 
ducted a post mortem, and there has arisen in the minds of subse- 
quent philosophers the idea that the true picture of scholas- 
ticism is that of a corpse. 

Such a picture hid from view the great achievements 
of the thirteenth century, till various circumstances contri- 
buted to bring them again into the limelight. 

The scholastics of today want both to recover the wisdom 
of the traditional scholasticism and to apply it to the problems 
of the present day : | 

“The dearest aim of the neo-Scholastics is not to study 


18. Cf. op. cit. Vol. I, p- 137. 
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mediaeval systems in themselves, to dissect them and present 
them to the curious, as stuffed birds in a museum. It is 
to give them a new life, to make them meet the requirements 
of our day, to render them actual. In order to be successful 
in this task, they study the intrinsic value of the solutions 
proposed by the Mediaeval thinkers to the great problems 
of the world, they reject those which the progress of modern 
science has shown to be erroneous, they discard useless ques- 
tions, they accommodate Scholastic philosophy to the modern 
spurt?’ x3 

Not only have histories of philosophy identified the whole 
of scholasticism with its decline, but they have further identi- 
fied the doctrine of Aquinas with the whole of scholasticism, 
At best it has been thought that Aquinas represents the peak 
of a single intellectual effort. Before Gilson entered the field 
as a historian of mediaeval philosophy there was an idea, 
generally accepted both by the supporters and by the oppo- 
nents of scholasticism, that it presented a homogeneous body 
of doctrines, a system; but Gilson has exploded such a notion.”! 

Renewed interest in the Middle Ages and improved 
means of research have brought to light the sharply conflicting 
details of what appeared to be a monotonous pattern.” 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that Aquinas towers above 
the rest, and today’s scholastic revival. is predominantly, 
though not exclusively, a Thomistic revival. In his own day 
he did not find general acceptance but he could not be igno- 
red: subsequently he gained in prestige but does not seem 
to have been properly understood, at least in metaphysics. 
As we shall show later, present-day studies reveal the fact that 
precisely the point of his originality and of this greatest con- 
tribution to ontology was not quite grasped by his most faithful 
disciples in the past centuries. 

Moreover his name was always, and quite rightly, asso- 
ciated with the Christian Faith, and Aquinas shared the 
vicissitudes and the estrangement from the world which were 
the lot of the Catholic Church in the modern period. Within 
the Church he was always highly regarded, but his very pres- 
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tige seems to have been one of the causes of the obscuring 
of his doctrine, for people sought the support of his autho- 
rity by reading their own meaning into his statements. “By 
the nineteenth century St. Thomas was once more the shade 
of a great name, revered in Catholic Europe but studied by 
men only half awake’’.”6 

Today, with a philosophical atmosphere which is more 
favourable to the mind of Aquinas, and with advanced means 
of getting through the mass of interpretation in order to arrive 
at that mind in all its authentic greatness, it is generally 
recognized that whilst Aquinas is pre-eminently a_ theologian, 
he is a philosopher too in his own right: that whilst his philo- 
sophy combines what is best in tradition, it has a powerful 
originality and a message that is both timeless and very per- 
tment today. What that philosophy is in its basic metaphy- 
sical principles we shall have ample opportunity to see. 

It would seem that in no age, not even in his own day, 
has Aquinas been so well understood as today. Since the 
effort of his present-day disciples is precisely to get at his 
genuine thought, they would rather be called Thomists than 
Neo-Thomists; for in so far as there has been any progress in 
Thomism, it has been back to the oldest rather than forward 
towards the new. But since the present-day Thomists want 
to distinguish themselves from the Thomists of earlier days, 
who, so it is said, did not fully understand nor appreciate 
at its true worth the doctrine of the master, we feel justified 
in labelling them as Neo-Thomists in distinction from those 
who have traditionally been called Thomists. To our mind, 
the contribution of Neo-Thomism to ontology is precisely 
the re-discovery of the true philosophy of being of Aquinas. 

Since such is our contention and such our understanding 
of the term ‘N eo-Thomist’, we could not include under Neo- 
Thomism the early figures of the revival, whose great achieve- 
ment was the re-introduction of the philosophy of Aquinas 
rather than its better understanding. Nevertheless, all those 
who belong to the revival of the last hundred years could be 
called Neo-Thomists; but we must remember that they are 
not all in agreement except in their attachment to the master. 


26. D’Arcy, op. cit. p. 19. 
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In any case even the latest Neo-Thomists are not all 
of one mind. The biggest cleavage is between those who want 
to modernize Thomism—whatever that may mean—and those 
for whom such a question does not even arise. 

“There is a left wing and a right wing of Thomism, there 
ate conservatives. and liberals.”?? We: shall have occasion 
to check the validity of this statement of D’Arcy. In speaking 
of modern Thomism, he goes on to say that “one must be 
careful not to confuse the various schools, or to assume that 
certain tendencies that have manifested themselves are ac- 
cepted as legitimate by all.” But writing with more technical 
precision, Bochenski maintains that Neo-Thomism is 2 school 
for it has a common fund of basic principles and a recognised 
method of procedure.® 

Besides, a certain liberty to disagree seems to be precisely 
one of the points on which the Neo-Thomists, or many of 
them at any rate, agree: “If “Thomists’ claim that they 
can reduce the doctrine of St. Thomas to a system of proposi- 
tions that can be transmitted by the tradition of a school, 
then their “Thomism’ must be called a falsification. For they 
will have suppressed the very feature in which, so it seems 
to me, lies the greatness of St. Thomas as a philosophical and 
theological thinker: his attitude of veneration towards all 
that is—which veneration is revealed above all in his falling 
silent before the ineffability and incomprehensibility of 
Being,” says Pieper.” 

All Neo-Thomists would certainly agree that Thomism 
is not something static, and hence they must all admit a cer- 
tain flexibility leading to an inevitable divergence within a 
basic conformity. The aim, in the words of Maritain, is the 
cultivation of a living Thomism : 

“In short, we are concerned not with an archaeological 
but with a living Thomism. It is our duty to grasp the reality 
and the requirements of such a philosophy.’’°? 

One of the requirements is that the object of study should — 
be not Thomism but reality in the light of the clarity shed by 
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Thomism. As we have seen, the fault of later scholasticism 
was to confine itself almost exclusively to the elucidation of 
formulae in the light of other formulae with little regard for 
the world around and for the progress that was being made 
in the understanding of that world. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Neo-Thomism is entirely free from this defect; 
but it is certainly aware of the danger. ‘The working out of 
formulae has its place in philosophy, according to Gilson, but 
of itself is not philosophy, and if it is made the exclusive con- 
cern there emerges a scholasticism in the pejorative sense of 
the word : 

“Every philosophy engenders its own scholastic presenta- 
tion, its own school-doctrine, its own scholasticism. But the 
terms “philosophy” and ‘“‘scholasticism’’ designate specifi- 
cally distinct facts. Every philosophy worthy. of the name 
starts from the real and returns thereto. Every scholasticism 
starts from philosophy and returns thereto. Philosophy 
degenerates into scholasticism the moment when, instead of 
taking the existing concrete as the object of its reflections in 
order to study it deeply, penetrate it, throw more and more 
light upon it, it applies itself rather to the statements which 
it is supposed to explain, as if these statements themselves 
and not what they shed light on were the reality itself.’’”?! 

If Neo-Thomists do indeed try to relate everything to 
principles enunciated seven centuries ago it is not because 
they want to reduce all reality to a set number of formulae, 
but because they are convinced—rightly or wrongly—that 
Thomism is an “open” philosophy, that being grounded 
in being it is in tune with all that is and every positive value, 
‘that it can embrace all reality and transcends any particular 
aspect of it, that it is always timeless and timely: ‘“Thomism 
is not a museum piece. No doubt, like other systems of mediae- 
val philosophy, indeed, philosophic systems of all ages, it must 
be studied historically. All great philosophies whether of 
the Middle Ages or any other period have that in their subs- 
tance which to an extent triumphs over time. But Thomism 
does so more completely than any other, since it harmonises 
and exceeds them all, in a synthesis that transcends all its 
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components. It is relevant to every epoch. It answers. 
modern problems, both theoretical and practical. In face of 
contemporary perplexities, it displays a power to fashion and 
emancipate the mind.’®2 

In this part of our study, that is, is the foregoing three 
chapters, we have of set purpose quoted profusely from the 
more ardent propagandists of Thomism. Other Thomists, 
whose acquaintance we shall make in the following pages, do: 
not indulge in such eloquence; but in the fruits of their re- 
search, presented in their writings, one gets a similar impres- 
sion of confidence and enthusiasm, even of a sense of mission. 

Such an attitude may strike us as juvenile or arrogant, 
or at best as unjustified. In any Case it is good that we be 
aware of it and that we keep it in mind as we survey the achie- 
vements of Neo-Thomism. At a later stage we shall be in a 
position to judge of the validity of its claims. 


32. Maritain, op, cit., p. 1. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


Neo-Thomism is not, of course, the only philosophy that 
claims attention today. A number of new systems, or of 
new approaches, have arisen at the decline of modern philo- 
sophy which, despite its name, is already a thing of the 
past. In many cases the new movements show a marked 
reaction against and even a strong condemnation of the prin- 
ciples, attitudes and tendencies that governed the age that 
has just receded into history. 

Such a phenomenon, of the new condemning the old, 
is common enough in human life and may make us cynical 
about the future of the philosophies which at present hold 
the field and find favour ; will they also one day be discredited 
and superseded by yet newer ways of thought? Is there 
anything in them that makes us hope that they will stand 
where others have fallen? Is there any sure way of judging 
of their worth? More in particular, is there a firmly esta- 
blished standpoint from which we can assess the claims of 
Neo-Thomism in the sphere of ontology ? 

We believe that there is such a standpoint and that we 
are now in a position to establish firmly the validity of this 
standpoint. A heartening feature of pesent-day philosophical 
thinking is that some independent and penetrating minds 
have taken the opportunity presented by the crisis and down- 
fall of what goes by the name of modern philosophy, to survey 
critically the whole course of western philosophy, in order 
to dig out, as far as possible, and to expose, the root cause of 
the vicissitudes of philosophical systems, and to draw salutary 
lessons for the future. They have asked themselves what 
the history of philosophy has to teach us: is there perhaps 
some important and constantly recurring point to which our 
attention is drawn, something that can guide us securely 
and confidently in our philosophical inquiry ? 

__ There is indeed a remarkable agreement today, among 
critical historians of philosophy, even among those of different 
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ideological backgrounds, regarding the basic problem facing 
contemporary philosophy, and its solution. We intend to 
profit by their conclusions in order to determine the stand- 
point from which we must judge of Neo-Thomism. The 
question before us is: what is the fundamental standpoint 
of philosophy from which any philosophical effort must be 
judged? We shall answer this question in terms of the very 
nature of philosophy, and confirm our conclusion with the 
testimony of the history of western philosophy." 

“All men are by nature desirous of knowing’, says 
Aristotle by way of introduction to a series of reflections that 
have profoundly affected the course of western philosophical 
thought, and which we now find collected in the Metaphysics®. 

The human mind is indeed ceaselessly active in the 
quest of knowledge, traversing the whole wide range from 
the perception of particular objects to the highest rational 
synthesis of the world of experience. Even so it is not satisfied 
and philosophy is born of the inclination of the mind to pass 
beyond the realm of experience to the ultimate ground of its 
reality. 

[t is important that we realize that in philosophy the 
mind enters or tries to enter a new sphere of activity, which 
has principles and methods proper to itself. In order to 
understand this it will be helpful to review briefly the activity 
of the mind prior to the raising of the philosophical question: 

At the starting point of intellectual knowledge is the 
apprehension of particular and disparate objects. Now the 
mind is able to take up these objects into a context that gives 
them significance : in a judgement we refer a particular to 
a class, or to a universal; we thus understand the object 
and express our understanding in a proposition: we say, 
Thisisa man. According to the classical formula elaborated 
at the cost of long and heated discussion, the universal is 
formally in the mind, it is subjective, but it is fundamentally 
in the object, it is objective.® | 

Proceeding further, our mind can see the relationship 
1, We are indebted, here more than elsewhere, to Prof. Etienne Gilson, and 

more particularly to his Unity of Philosophical Experience. Also to Dr 
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of universals among themselves. It has been said that at 
this stage the mind relates concepts to one another, and not 
just a particular to a concept. But we must keep in mind 
that a universal is not a mere concept; it is founded in objec- 
tive reality, though its status, so to speak, comes from 
its subjective aspect. By relating various universals into a 
coherent whole, we build up the sciences. That which ap- 
peared as disparate is now seen to belong to a system that has 
meaning and permanence. 

Yet further, the various sciences can themselves be 
co-ordinated by the activity of our reason which, holding to 
the fundamental principles of knowledge and working on the 
organized data of experience, can arrive at a satisfying rational 
synthesis. 

We have thus travelled very far from the stage of simple 
apprehension, but in all the long journey we have not left 
the sphere of experience. Beginning with the raw material 
of experience, so to speak, we have arrived at a thorough grasp 
of its content by the exercise of our reason. 

And the question now arises: can we proceed further 
still? Is there anything that the mind can seek beyond the 
empirical world ? 

The fact is that the mind does seek something beyond— 
philosophy is just that search for the beyond. The mind is 
drawn to seek a unity beyond the diversity of experience. 
There is indeed unity in a rational synthesis, but it is a 
logical unity, a unity made by the mind and which the 
mind itself is inclined to see as a reflection of an ultimate 
oneness in reality itself. In other words, there is a persistent 
conviction among thinking men that there is an ontological 
oneness that explains the oneness of our knowledge. 

“Philosophy aims at discovering such a principle of 
reality.”* The whole history of western philosophy is one 
long tale of repeated efforts to reach the ultimate reality and 
repeated failures to do so satisfactorily.2 What is the reason 
for the failures ? 

According to some, who have been hailed with the title 
of philosophers, they are due to the fact that there is really 
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no ultimate ontological unity; others have affirmed that the 
ultimate cannot be reached by the mind, and that our ap- 
parently natural inclination to seek it is an illusion. Yet 
the quest has not been given up; thinking men return to it 
again and again, so that we may well ask whether the 
negative attitude adopted by some so-called philosophers 
may not be due to discouragement, which in turn has arisen 
not from a difficulty intrinsic to the problem but from a mis- 
take that is avoidable but has been repeatedly committed: 
“When one has failed in a certain undertaking, one naturally 
concludes that it is an impossible undertaking. Isay natural- 
ly, but not logically, for a repeated failure in dealing with a 
given problem may point to a repeated error in discussing 
it rather than to its intrinsic insolubility.’” 

If we examine carefully the whole process of western 
philosophy we find that there is indeed a mistake that is re- 
peatedly made, and the mistake is to identify the ultimate 
principle that explains our experience with one particular 
item of that same experience: 

At the very starting point of western philosophy we 
find Thales asserting that the ultimate principle is water. 
Whatever might have been his own meaning, he was under- 
stood to say that the water of which we have experience is the 
explanation of the whole world of which we have experience. 
When such an interpretation was found unsatisfactory, instead 
of seeking the solution in a different direction, men merely 
substituted water by some other element. Andso it has gone 
on, till we find philosophers falling into the subtlest of all 
temptations, that is, to identify the ultimate with Thought. 

Thought does indeed seem to embrace all, but we have 
merely a logical comprehension that may satisfy the scientist 
but 1s not an answer to the philosophical quest. ‘Thought too 
is an item of experience ; 1¢ is a part of the whole that must 
be explained. ‘‘Are we to include the whole in one of its 
parts, or one of the parts in its whole ?”’ asks Gilson towards 
the close of his searching inquiry into the unity of philosophical 
experience, and his answer is: “If intellectual evidence is 
not enough to dictate our choice, history is there to remind 
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us that no one ever regains the whole of reality after locking 
himself in one of its parts.’” 

We shall have occasion to see more in detail what history 
teaches us ; for the present let us be content to say that the 
ultimate principle must be sought beyond the world of ex- 
perience ; it must be transcendent or, according to another 
terminology, abstract. It must also be dynamic, or creative, 
if it is to explain the reality of the world of experience. It 
must be infinite if it embraces all reality. 

“Philosophy aims at discovering such a principle of 
reality. It aims further at showing how the world of finite 
experience is ultimately determined by such an absolute, 
infinite and creative principle.’ 

The creative dynamism of the absolute has been variously 
conceived by philosophers. Here let us notice that it is not 
enough to have a supreme co-ordinating principle of know- 
ledge, or an ultimate cause of the movement of this world. 
What is sought is the very source of the reality itself that we 
experience. But if this source is infinite, being the very 
ground that explains the finite, then our conceptual knowledge 
cannot grasp it, for concepts are by nature ‘limited; they 
enable us to grasp and to co-ordinate the world of experience, 
but they cannot give us the whole of reality. Any attempt to 
reduce the absolute to the limitations of our knowledge is 
bound to defeat the very purpose of philosophy and to lead 
to chaos in philosophical thought. Indeed, any exhaustive 
knowledge of the ultimate reality by a finite being involves 
a contradiction. 

“Our concepts are pregnant with ontological significance 
precisely insofar as they turn us continually towards the 
supraconceptual. The final meaning of thought must reside 
not in the transmittable notions which it forges, but in the 
perpetually renewed act which overflows all its notions. This 
act tirelessly seeks its term, does not find it, but maintains 
itself in being by its very recognition that it has not found it.” 

Here we see the weakness of the so-called epistemologic 
approach which is so characteristic of modern philosophy. 


7. Ibid. p. 317. 
8. Joshi, loc. cit. 
9. Gallagher, The Philosophy of Gabriel Marcel, p. 138. 
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Impressed by the progress of science since the time of the 
Renaissance, on the one hand, and by the confusion reigning 
in philosophy after the decline of scholasticism, on the other, 
Descartes opened the way for the epistemological approach 
by adopting the method of science in philosophy. The 
epistemological programme, as it has been called,” works 
by reasoning and concepts, it proceeds from particular objects 
to a subjective synthesis. The object-subject relationship 
gives us the range of its validity. But the absolute transcends 
the categories of object and subject, and any effort to bring 
it within the realm of categories is bound to lead to insoluble 
antinomies. 

The epistemological approach leads almost inevitably 
to the building up of systems, which are so characteristic a 
feature of the philosophical effort of the modern period in 
the West. And the breakdown of such systems testifies that 
the object of philosophy cannot be enclosed in an ideal pattern 
of thought. 

“If a ‘system’ means the equation of reality with the 
blue-print of abstractions which the mind forms of it, ob- 
viously it would lead quickly to the death of authentic thought. 
But the mind’s exigence for unity is already a participation 
in the unity that binds being together. To see conceptually 
is to see partially, but to think is to orientate oneself towards 
the no-longer-partial. Therefore the process of human 
thought includes an attempt to introduce into the series of 
partial acts of cognition the unity whose presentiment is 
its own profound mainspring. The justification for the 
system 1s not that it is adequate to reality, but that it is nof 
adequate to reality. This naturally means that an authentic 
system must be open of its very essence’’,?! 

The systems of modern philosophy were closed systems 
and they have perished. But the results of a quite opposite 
approach to the problem of philosophy have not been more 
satisfactory. We refer to the axiological approach which 
was adopted as a reaction against the epistemological, and 
might therefore be thought to be its very opposite, but which 
in fact, from the point of view of our present inquiry regarding 
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the proper standpoint to be adopted in philosophy, labours 
from exactly the same defect. Axiological methodology 
begins from certain value judgments ; it rejects the sterilized 
objectivity of science and believes that philosophy must con- 
cern itself with the human subject and what is meaningful 
to the subject ; from this starting point it goes on and finally 
arrives at particular objects. So it proceeds in the direction 
opposite to the one we have previously considered, but the 
route it traverses, so to speak, is the same ; the terminal points 
are the same, namely, the subject and the object ; and the 
range of its validity is the same, and it cannot go beyond the 
world of experience. 

The axiological approach is more suited to the artist 
than to the philosopher, just as the epistemological approach 
is more proper of the scientist than of the philosopher. ‘The 
artist tries to realize in sensible form an ideal that he has con- 
ceived ; the scientist, on the other hand, must see the data 
of sense in conformity with an ideal structure. But the 
philosopher has to venture beyond all this, and he must adopt 
methods and work according to principles that are adequate 
to his quest. 

We can classify individuals according to the principles 
of objective knowledge, or we can judge them according to 
a subjective scale of values, but either way we are within 
the range of the particular and the universal ; we cannot 
reach the transcendent. Particular beings are within our 
grasp, but being itself cannot be reduced to our limitations 
without ceasing to be what it is. This does not mean that 
we cannot reach being itself; it only means that we cannot 
enclose it within our minds, but rather must open our minds 
to it. We must approach it ontologically, letting our minds 
be captured by being rather than trying to imprison being 
within our minds. 

And speaking of minds, one may note in passing that 
there is great conflict, at least in terminology, among the 
various advocates of the ontological approach, regarding the 
activity by which we reach the absolute. Some relegate 
intelligence to the realm of experience and maintain that 
it is feeling that gives us the infinite. Others, on the con- 
trary, restrict feeling to the realm of sense-experience, and 
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after distinguishing between reason and intelligence, affirm 
that it is intelligence precisely that can reach the infinite. 
Yet others will speak of intuition or of insight. It would 
seem that the difference is largely, if not wholly, a matter 
of words. | 

For they are all agreed that mere reason cannot solve 
the basic problem of philosophy. Rationalism cannot give 
us the infinite, and if it tries to do so it gets involved in in- 
soluble difficulties. Similarly mere voluntarism fares no 
better in the quest for the absolute. What then must be the 
standpoint of philosophy ? 

In order to answer this question satisfactorily, let us 
first ask : what is that ultimate oneness in all experience which 
the human mind seems compelled to affirm and to seek, yet 
unable to grasp? What is that oneness whose quest, which 
seems so futile, is philosophy itself? The answer lies in a 
simple word which appears to be at once the poorest and 
richest of all in content: Being. 

In every experience we experience something, we ex- 
perience being. When the mind affirms anything at all, 
or even when it denies anything, whatever it be that is 
affirmed or denied, it affirms ‘‘is”, it affirms being. Even 
if we try to challenge the validity of the mind, if we try to 
make out that all is an illusion, we affirm “is”, we affirm 
being. If we make any statement at all, we must understand 
what “is”? means, we must understand being. Being com- 
passes all our knowledge, whether we understand knowledge 
in the narrow sense of immediate knowledge or conceive it 
as something larger, and it compasses all reality ; it compasses 
the finite and the infinite, and without eliminating the im- 
measurable distance, forges a link between them. 

Being is that which is common to all particulars and 
transcends all particulars. It cannot be _ satisfactorily 
grasped in a concept, but the mind can reach it in an intuition 
or, according to a different terminology, through feeling. 
That is to say, the mind cannot draw it to itself except as the 
poorest of concepts but it can go out to it and find in it all 
the richness of reality. 

As a concept, being is the poorest of all, because it has 
the least possible determination, it merely tells us that a thing 
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is, and does not answer the obvious question of the mind in 
search of knowledge, namely, what is it. So the mind adds 
various determinations and arrives at that body of knowledge 
which we have spoken of earlier as science and _ rational 
synthesis. But these determinations in knowledge stand for 
limitations in reality. The highest rational synthesis gives us 
only limited reality. But being as such, understood not as a 
concept, but as the ultimate reality of all realities, does not 
admit any limit; it stands for the fullness of being, it is infinite. 

It is this infinite that philosophy seeks: ‘in a nutshell, 
philosophy aims at explaining the relation of the finite to the infinite.” 
Whilst science deals with particular beings and gathers them 
under universal concepts, and establishes the relationship 
between various universals, philosophy must concern itself 
with being as such, it must go beyond the world of experience, 
and beyond the operations of mere reason. It must reach 
the infinite. 

In order to do this, philosophy must take being as its 
standpoint, and it must abide by all the implications of such 
an ontological standpoint. It is the neglect of this standpoint 
and of its implications that has led to repeated crises in 
western philosophy and to a despair of philosophy itself. 

We must notice however, that to say that being is the 
ultimate principle of reality and of the activity of the mind, 
is not to say that all knowledge can be deduced from it, but 
rather that all knowledge can, and must, be reduced to it: art, 
intuition or metaphysical feeling tells us, in every experience 
that a thing is, but beyond that we must discover what a thing 
is, using our reason as a discursive faculty operating on the 
data of experience. 

Inthe light of immediate evidence, the intellect sees 
that something is ; that it is what it is ; that it cannot be and 
not be itself ; that it either is or is not ; even that what is can 
only come, if it comes at all, from what is. Reason has not 
to prove all this, for these are not conclusions but principles; 
but with this, reason proves all that is to be proved ; it patient- 


ly collects concrete knowledge and refers it to the principles 
of being. . 
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By way of conclusion, it will be helpful to inquire how, 
if being is so inevitably present in all our experience, it could 
have been missed by so many earnest seekers after truth, and 
how the ontological standpoint has been so very much ignored. 

The fact is that precisely because being is present in 
all our experience, we easily fall into the mistake of identifying 
being with our experience, whereas in fact being transcends 
all experience. Any reality, any achievement, a great dis- 
covery or invention, a system we devise, is being ; or rather 
it is a being. No system however great can ever encompass 
the whole of being. 

The mistake we have spoken of is precisely what Kant 
so ably diagnosed as transcendental illusion; but Kant 
himself was mistaken in thinking that the illusion is unavoid- 
able and that it is the very source of metaphysics. On the 
contrary, metaphysics begins by avoiding the mistake; it 
realises that though in all our predications we predicate being, 
being is not an universal. Every individual being is unique 
in being, but all individuals share in being. Being itself— 
Ipsum esse—is inexhaustible, and the metaphysical quest is 
interminable, for we can always progress in our understanding 
of being, as each experience brings its contribution of enlighten- 
ment, provided we refer it properly to the first principle. 

A philosophy of being is a system—if it can be called 
a system at all, for it will never be a system in the modern 
“closed” sense of the word—that is always open to being 
and its unfathomable riches. It can always progress and 
be new, precisely by remaining true to itself and to its first 
principle ; it can embrace every philosophical advance, not 
by an adjustment but by a sort of pre-established harmony 
with all that is positive. Yet it is not aggressive, but rather 
docile, for it knows that it can always learn. And it can 
always teach, for it never goes out of date, since whilst our 
interpretation of our varied experience may change, the 
ground of our experience will never change. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE CRISIS OF PHILOSOPHY 


“Tt is possible’, said Professor R. B. Perry of Harvard, 
some fifty years ago, “that philosophy is now nearing the 
close of a great phase that began with Descartes, and that 
what it has been customary to term modern, as distinguished 
from mediaeval and ancient philosophy, will soon cease to be 
modern.’”* 

This was said soon after the First World War, and com- 
menting on it on the eve of the Second World War, Gilson, 
speaking at Harvard, made the caustic remark that ‘‘Perso- 
nally, I even hope that it will soon cease to be at all.’ And 
the reason he gave was that “what is now called philosophy 
is either collective mental slavery or scepticism.’ 

Today we can be more optimistic about philosophy ; 
and as often happens in a mood of optimism, we can also. 
afford to look more kindly, though not less critically, at modern 
philosophy. 

We have already remarked that Neo-Thomism did not 
risé as a reaction to modern philosophy. We may now add 
that neither does it view it with the animosity that charac- 
terizes the criticism of the philosophies of reaction. 

If we must assess the contribution of Neo-Thomism to. 
the fundamental contemporary problem of philosophy, we 
must also appreciate its attitude towards modern philosophy, 
and its efforts to salvage the positive values that it contained. 

However there is not one universally accepted Neo- 
Thomistic judgement on this matter. In our present critical 
survey we shall follow the general trend of thought among 
the Neo-Thomists whilst preserving our independence of 
exposition and evaluation. 

The modern period introduced, with Descartes, a new pre- 
occupation in philosophy that was unknown to the ancient Greek 
and mediaeval Latin philosophers—the concern for method. 
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Not that the early metaphysicians had no method ;:they 
had many of them—and that is just the point: there was not 
one method that was justified as the only possible one; their 
methods grew, so to speak, from the very subject that they 
were investigating and from the didactic requirements of 
proposing their doctrine. Even that very orderly man, 
Thomas Aquinas, had no unique method; he certainly had 
no critical methodology that was validated in advance and 
strictly applied at every step. In fact, he even fought shy 
of what nowadays would be called terminology. He realized 
that to label a reality is unduly to limit it, and he prefers to 
work round a subject rather than hold it in a grasp that would 
be too tight for its fullness. 

In fine, neither he nor his Greek predecessors or Latin 
contemporaries had a system in the modern sense of a closed 
system that is completely circumscribed by a method. It 
was Descartes that began speaking about method. In fact, 
very significantly, he spoke about the method. 

But the preoccupation with method, the critical re- 
flection on our way of proceeding in metaphysics, is in itself 
perfectly legitimate ; it is even necessary and was bound to 
arise at some stage in the history of philosophy. Unfortunate- 
ly the period at which it did arise and the atmosphere in 
which it was developed were not propitious for metaphysics, 
for they suffered from what Heidegger has called the forget- 
fulness of being—Seinsvergessenhett. 

It is interesting—though rather painful—to notice that 
the low state of metaphysics at the beginning of the modern 
era was due, at least to some extent, to the very mistake by 
which Descartes hoped to rescue philosophy. It is generally 
agreed that whilst scholastic philosophy declined for various 
reasons, after Thomas Aquinas, its downfall came with its 
inability to meet the challenge of modern science and its 
tremendous. progress. The scholastics, following Aristotle, 
had practically reduced all the sciences to biology. Aristotle 
made “form” the explanation of all activity and his idea of 
form was derived from living beings. He was a naturalist 
and remained one even when he turned to metaphysics. The 
Scholastics followed him in his biological bias, and when 
the physical sciences began their phenomenal career of pro- 
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gress that has not yet reached its climax, they did not have 
a philosophy that could match science. The fault was not 
with their metaphysics as such but with their misguided 
application of principles. They fought the discoveries of 
science with their absurdly outdated notions and they fought 
a losing battle. ‘Then Descartes came to the rescue, not of 
the scholastics, but of philosophy, and he thought he could 
rescue it by repeating the mistake of the scholastics of having 
one approach to realities that are diverse. What is worse, 
he did this deliberately and as a matter of policy, whereas 
the scholastics had acted inadvertently. 

For in principle, these latter held, as also did Aristotle, 
that there is a special science, or way of knowledge, for every 
order of the real. Moreover for them the world of experience 
was the creation of God which the mind must accept and try 
to understand, and which it will have to express not in one 
concept but in many, and even so inadequate, concepts. 
They certainly thought that the task of philosophy consisted 
in transposing reality into conceptual terms, but they did 
not believe that any one way of looking at things could exhaust 
their reality. Much less did they think that the reality was 
in the looking. They have been accused of idly playing 
with concepts ; if this is true of the period of their decline, 
it was just a regrettable error due not toa principle but to the 
forgetfulness of a principle. It is otherwise with the crisis 
that followed upon the Cartesian reform. 

By imposing the mathematical method on philosophy, 
Descartes obliged it to proceed from thought to existence, 
and even to define existence in terms of thought. For the 
mathematician, essence comes before existence: a “real circle” 
is not the one I draw, for I can never draw a perfect circle, 
but the one I think of in terms of an ideal definition. The 
circle existing outside my mind is only an approximation to a 
real circle. Reality then is a sum of clear, “sterilized” ideas 
that have none of the complications of the concrete complexity 
of things. Further, these ideas, representing definite essences, 
are mutually exclusive as essences must be, so reality becomes 
a mosaic of self-contained elements and I can no longer under- 
stand how they can influence one another. I cannot explain 
how the mind and the body act and react on one another, 
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for one is “thought” and the other is “extension” ; I cannot 
understand how the outside world can act on my faculties. 

Subsequent to Descartes we find all manner of ingenious 
systems for bridging the imaginary gap between substance 
and substance: the occasionalism of Malebranche, the pre- 
established harmony of Leibnitz, the parallelism of Spinoza, 
are all devices for solving a non-existing problem, or rather 
a problem existing only because the laws of existence have 
been ignored: ‘The great metaphysical systems of the 
seventeenth century are pure works of art, possibly the most 
perfectly adjusted systems of ideas ever produced, and _ pre- 
cisely because, like mathematics, they deal with pure ideas, 
they are entirely unhampered by the complexities of the 
Kealire 

Malebranche, on the principles of Descartes, had denied 
the efficiency of secondary causes and maintained that only 
God can cause; Leibnitz had established the monad that 
has “no windows through which anything can go in or 
out’’—it could only be created or annihilated by God. David 
Hume could not see how, if there is no real causality in the 
realm of experience, we can ascribe causality to God, and 
indeed how we can know about God at all. Kant felt it 
his duty to save causality in order to save science, which 
seemed in imminent danger of perishing from its efforts to 
save philosophy by dominating it. Since it was agreed that 
causality could not be found in things, he decided that it was 
thought that imposed causality on things. 

As we shall see later,* even as a mere physicist Kant 
believed that the laws of nature are a priori from the mind. 
But he is not clear as to where precisely he draws the line 
of a priort judgments, as between the metaphysical categories 
and the laws of nature. But on one point he is quite clear,— 
metaphysics as commonly understood is impossible: “For 
we are brought to the conclusion that we can never transcend 
the limits of possible experience, though that is precisely 
what this science is concerned above all else to achieve.’5 

We shall not stop to consider the chaos created by Carte- 
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sianism in the fields of morals and sociology. In every aspect 
of his life man found himself faced with antinomies. In earlier 
days, the thinking man believed that antinomies arose from 
his improper understanding of reality, and he tried to elimi- 
nate these antinomies by an effort to understand reality better; 
he did not think that reality consisted of antinomies. But 
with Hegel we find that antinomies are the very stuff out of 
which philosophy is built. 

And this brings us to post-Kantian German idealism, 
where the philosophy of pure essence is carried to its extreme. 
Instead of basing itself on being, which is its only sure founda- 
tion, philosophy bases itself on pure subjectivity. ‘The ideal 
aimed at is a system of pure reason which deduces simply 
a priort from reason all that can be known, and claims to 
grasp it in its essence. Finally, with Hegel the pure science 
of reason posits itself as absolute science of reason. 

In so far as being is inescapable, as we have said, since 
we meet it in the use of reason itself, Fichte and Schelling 
did reach being ultimately ; we shall have to come back to 
this point, but meanwhile the indictment of Heidegger stands. 

According to Heidegger there is a forgetfulness of being 
throughout the history of western metaphysics, so that he 
practically identifies metaphysics with the forgetfulness of 
‘being for, according to him, it considers only the existent 
(das Seiende) and tries to grasp its essence whilst neglecting 
‘its being (das Sein). This is too sweeping a statement for, 
as we shall see, Aristotle defines metaphysics precisely as the 
science of being as being, and Aquinas has a distinction which 
corresponds closely to that between the existent and being, 
and he builds his metaphysics precisely on being. We shall 
consider the development of a philosophy of being in the 
West, but as a preparation it would be profitable to examine 
the constant temptation to ‘‘essentialism’’ to which philosophy 
is exposed. 

This is not a feature of modern philosophy only but a 
tendency which is always present even if not always yielded to. 
And this is understandable. For our mind analyses reality 
i concepts, and concepts give us the essence and the sub- 
stantial characteristics of things. We can grasp in a concept 
or in many concepts what a thing is, and we dwell on the 
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“what”, we build up our knowledge of “whats”—and the 
“Is” escapes us. In other words we have taken hold of essence 
and lost touch with existence, or with “being”? understood 
as “the act of existing’. Being cannot be held in a concept. 
If we try so to hold it we do worse than lose it, we distort it ; 
it becomes a conceptualized, essentialized, “state of existence’ 
and not the “act of existing’. Being can indeed be under- 
stood but not in a concept. , 

The classical example of essentialism is the system of 
Plato where abstract essences become subsisting realities. 
The concrete individual is only a shadowy copy of these 
essences to whom reality primarily belongs. Aristotle reacted 
against this position, and in the Middle Ages, Aquinas sided 
with Aristotle against many modified forms of Platonism. 
For the mediaeval scholastics continued to put the accent on 
essence, upon the essential structure and the essential laws 
of things, without any effort to derive from being itself the 
intelligibility and reality of essences. 

Aristotle, though in his Metaphysics he aimed at the 
consideration of being as being, did not reach the ultimate 
explanation of being as being, but only the ultimate cause 
of change. However, he prepared the way by his doctrine 
of act and potency, which Aquinas used for his final explanation 
of being. But the clear insight of Aquinas was lost or obscured 
among his followers. For Suarez it is the possibility of being 
that is important in metaphysics, and not its actuality. Pos- 
sibility is determined by the essecene, which thus receives 
‘priority. | 

This way of thinking perseveres through the modern 
period in rationalism, which is no longer interested in the 
being of that which is, but in the idea of the existent, in its 
essential intelligibility. Wolff retains the classical formulation 
of the object of metaphysics as being in so far as it is being, 
but he interprets it to mean the possible in so far as it is pos- 
sible. And possibility is not derived from being, but from 
thought. That is to say, the question is not of the real pos- 
sibility of being but of logical possibility, or non-contradictory 
intelligibility. Finally metaphysics becomes the science of 
the first principles of knowledge. Once again, being is 
forgotten in favour of knowledge, and a knowledge that is 
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not derived from being but is based on itself and develops 
out of itself. 

It was this kind of metaphysics that Kant attacked 
and brought low. Of this kind’ of metaphysics Kant was 
right in saying that it was impossible, for it had destroyed 
itself and was no longer metaphysics at all for it had lost hold 
of being and was unable to recover it. 

As a reaction to rationalism came empiricism that claims 
to base itself on experience. Even knowledge now becomes 
confined, and being is further restricted to that which can be 
perceived: 

“The real henceforward becomes coextensive with the 
knowable. And this is the same as saying that ontology is 
perfectly identical with epistemology. This confusion is the 
root-cause of misguiding the entire philosophical speculation 
in the modern period.’”® 

But Locke still kept some traces of an earlier ontological 
outlook. Berkeley set himself the task of eliminating these 
traces, but he found it impossible to shake himself entirely 
free from ontology—tamen usque recurrit !—and he postulates 
the existence of the self and of God, independently of our 
perception. It was only Hume who, by being thoroughly 
consistent, showed up the real nature of empirical epistemo- 
logism by his total scepticism. 

We have already spoken of Kant’s efforts to combat 
scepticism, and of the idealism that followed after him. As 
a reaction to idealism came positivism which restricts being 
to that which can be grasped and studied scientifically. And 
finally, against all forms of essentialism, there comes existen- 
tialism of which we shall have to speak more at length at a 
later stage. 

One form of reaction to which we may profitably devote 
special attention is that of the philosophies of value, for in 
them we find something of a novel approach to the problems 
of reality. Their contention is that man is not satisfied with 
a mere collection of facts—such an occupation is all right for 
science, but philosophy must busy itself with investigating the 
meaning and value of facts. They therefore introduce a sub- 
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jective standpoint as opposed to the objective standpoint of 
science—things can only have meaning in relation to a self 
that approves or disapproves of them. | 

Philosophy then becomes the critical science of universal 
values, and ontology is subordinated to axiology. In fact the 
philosophy of value becomes one more form of essentialism 
for it places beyond and above real being the values as ideal 
axiological structures. But all this is intention, for in practice 
the philosophers of value fail to establish the unchallenged 
supremacy of value. 

In spite of all that has been said in the foregoing para- 
graphs there is, as we contended at the beginning of this 
chapter, a certain justifiable subjectivism in modern philoso- 
phy, in the sense of critical reflection on the way the mind 
proceeds in its metaphysical quest. It is only the forget- 
fulness of being that vitiates the reflection. Concentration 
on the thinking subject can be salutary and fruitful provided 
there is no loss of contact with being, which is the very basis 
of metaphysics and of all philosophy. If it cuts itself off 
from being, human thought is thrown back on itself in an 
isolation that makes it the starting point and the whole founda- 
tion of its knowledge. 

If truth is not the truth of being then its basis and norm 
is purely subjective. It is no longer the manifestation of the 
real being of some existing thing but the visibility of the real 
essence (eidos, form) to a particular kind of looking (zdein) on 
the part of the subject. The subject becomes the foundation 
and norm of knowledge.’ 

In all this there remains the valid insight that every act 
of knowledge presupposes the subject, and that the subject 
must establish for himself the validity of his knowledge. This 
is what Descartes set out to do. His “Cogito ergo sum” places 
the starting point of valid knowledge in the subject himself. 
From such a beginning he comes to innate ideas. But to 
establish for oneself the validity of one’s knowledge does not 
necessarily mean to establish the validity of one’s knowledge 
of oneself. ‘There is something more than the subject presup- 
posed in every act of knowledge and that something provides 
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the ultimate ground of knowledge: there is the mysterious 
‘is’ of every affirmation or negation, which is in many ways 
limited in the concrete judgement but which of itself has no 
limit and which inescapably presents itself as the foundation 
of all reality and of all objective knowledge. It is inescapable 
and yet, as we have said, we can miss it unless we expressly 
advert to it. ‘The rationalists consistently missed it. 

Kant formulated the transcendental question, which 
inquires into the conditions of the possibility of objective 
knowledge. He too fails to reach the absolute foundation of 
being and attains only to finite subjectivity trying to under- 
stand itself by and from itself. But if the object of knowledge 
is referred only to finite subjectivity, then knowledge remains 
fundamentally relative and cannot reach the unconditioned 
“objective” object but only the conditioned limited, “‘subjec- 
tive’ object. Post-Kantian idealism tried to transcend this 
limitation and to establish the absolute value of knowledge 
not by founding it on absolute being, but by making the sub- 
ject itself absolute. Thus we have the strange anomaly ofa 
completely subjective absolute knowledge. 

Existentialism had reacted against this, but more against 
the absoluteness than against the subjectivity. A clear-sighted 
return to being has still to be achieved. 

It is this return that is so ardently advocated by the Neo- 
Thomists. Even with them it has been a long journey to the 
limpid principles enunciated by Thomas Aquinas. It is these 
principles which we have to examine. But we shall first of all 
trace the development of the philosophy of being from the time 
that Parmenides posed the problem of being. In a subse- 
quent section we shall be able to appreciate the perfection 
to which Aquinas brought his philosophy. Later still we 
shall follow the course of the re-discovery of being by the Neo- 
Thomists and study their presentation of the philosophy of 
being to the contemporary world, wherein precisely is their 
contribution to ontology. 


THE ACT OF BEING 


PART TWO: IN THE PRESENT 


This part is the core of the present study. It might 
have been entitled The Problem and Mystery of Being. 
The problem of the one and the many has haunted philo- 
sophy all through its history. Leaning heavily on the 
efforts of the past Aquinas explored the mystery of being, 
but it is only today that the full dimensions of his thought 
have come to light. 


The philosophy of being in the West can be traced back 
to a stroke of genius by which Parmenides realized that the 
common element in all reality is just being. But he could 
not understand how there can be a variety of beings since 
the diversifying element would have to be other than being, 
hence non-being or mere nothing. Plato’s answer to the 
_ difficulty was that diversity comes from the limitation of 
particular beings : each being is distinguished from the other 
by its limitation, by the fact that it is not the other. Now 
this limitation is a reality, 1t 1s not nothing ; yet it is non-being, 
it is the absence of something. 


This is a brilliant insight, but Plato vitiated it by fitting 
it into his system of subsisting ideas, so that limitation itself 
became an eternal, independent reality, hence not non-- 
being. Aristotle tries to correct this defect ; he begins from 
the fact of change and shows that there is diversity because 
particular beings are made up of two complementary elements, 
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matter and form, neither of which is complete being nor 
pure non-being : each is an incomplete substance. 


Aristotle goes far but not far enough, for one has still to 
find a reality that is pure non-being—by which alone the 
problem of diversity can be solved. After many centuries 
Aquinas arrives at a solution: whatever is or exists, does so 
ultimately because of the act of being, which is that by which 
a mere possibility actually comes to be ; there is diversity 
because of the limitation of this act in each particular case, 
and this limitation is pure non-being but a reality—it is, so 
to speak, a negative reality. 


Building up on the act of being, Aquinas presents a whole 
synthesis of reality in which intelligence holds the central 
position as the supreme realization of being, of life, and 
of activity. This has been shown very well by P. Rousse- 
lot: the ultimate reality is the Pure Act of Being, and is 
also Pure Consciousness, sharing its being, at various levels, 
with all that is. 


¥ . 


The earlier followers of Aquinas insisted on the act of 
being as an important thing, and thus they missed the point, 
because it is not a thing, to begin with ; it is that by which 
a thing is: just as the act of running is that by which a runner, 
who is capable of running, can now be said to be actually 
on the run. 


The act of being does not even exist, just as running does 


not run, but it is the runner who runs. Yet the act of being 


is at the heart of all reality. This, and its practical con- 
sequences, is what the Neo-Thomists have discovered. In 
this line the work of Forest, Marc and Fabro has been 
particularly significant, but it does not mark the end of the 
quest for the full philosophy of being of Aquinas. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE PROBLEM OF BEING 


The problem of being is in a way the problem of non- 
being. We can understand being; in fact, we cannot but 
understand being, for that is what we understand in every act 
of understanding; it is the primum intelligibile: ‘“That which 
first falls under the intellect’s grasp is being. Thus the in- 
tellect necessarily attributes being to everything it appre- 
hends”’—there is nothing startlingly original in this statement 
of Aquinas}. 

But when we stop to consider the diversity of being that 
Is presented to us by experience, we are at a loss to account 
for it. What can be different from being, or in being, except 
non-being? What sense can we make of non-being? One 
is almost tempted to say that the last thing that the intellect 
understands is non-being. The critical point in a philosophy 
of being seems to be the satisfactory explanation of non-being, 


_, and in order to appreciate the philosophy of being propounded 


’ by Aquinas we must have a comprehensive idea of this pro- 
blem. 

To Parmenides goes the credit of having discovered both 
‘being and the problem of being. He might be said to be both 
the creator and the destroyer of metaphysics, for he nullified 
his discovery of being by his solution to the problem of being. 
Plato regarded him as the Father of Ontology and accused 
himself of parricide in attacking the doctrine by which Parme- 
nides invalidated his own genial intuition. 
| Considering the problem of the one and the many, Par- 
' menides realized that what is ultimately common to all things 

is not some particular element, but just to be : being in the 
ultimate reality. But, he went on to argue, it is also the only 
reality. Every thing is just being and the diversity perceived 
by our senses is an illusion—for by what principle can being be. 
diversified? This principle would have to be other than being. 
But what can be other than being ? Non-being simply is not; 
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for you cannot think of what is not as being, says Parmenides.” 

Many attempts have been made to answer this seemingly 
insuperable difficulty posed by Parmenides at the very outset 
of the checkered history of metaphysics. For instance, it has 
been said that being can differ from being by the fact that 
the two are different kinds of being. But the point of Parme- 
nides is precisely that there cannot be different kinds of being. 
Others have tried to answer the dilemma by an appeal to the 
senses; but these have already been ruled out as illusory. 
Look at it whatever way we please, the only possible answer 
seems to be to establish that being is indeed diversified by 
non-being, and that non-being is a reality: Can this be done? 
Is it not a hopeless task to try to establish the reality of non- 
being? Parmenides thought that it was not only hopeless 
but ridiculous, and we might be inclined to agree with him. 
But the problem must be faced resolutely and it has been 
faced by the great metaphysicians of western philosophy. 

Plato takes up the challenge in his dialogue, The Sophist, 
after apparently giving up the struggle in an earlier work 
entitled, precisely, Parmenides: Absolute non-being is, of 
course, nothing, but relative non-being is a fact; it is the 
absence in a limited being of a perfection that it does not pos- 
sess—non-being in a particular thing is the non-being of other 
things, or the exclusion of further possible being beyond a 
certain limit®. 

“Being, and difference or other, traverse all things and 
mutually interpenetrate, so that the other partakes of being, 
and by reason of this participation is, and yet is not that of 
which it partakes, but other, and being other than being, it is 
clearly a necessity that non-being should be’’.* 

Non-being for Plato is the exclusion of further being; and 
this exclusion, as he is at pains to emphasize, is a reality. 
Moreover, it is a reality that is distinct from the reality of 
being: it is in fact the reality of non-being. Being and non- 
being are for him parts of the same finite thing.® 

So far Plato triumphs; but for him, as is well known, 
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to every reality there corresponds a subsistent idea. Since 
what a finite being excludes is an infinite possibility of other 
beings, non-being is an infinite reality. It appears from 
another dialogue, the Philebus, that he regarded non-being 
as an “infinite tract of otherness’? existing apart from being. 
This “otherness” is not made up of others, but is just the possi- 
bility of others, hypostatized according to his principle of 
subsisting ideas. In the Limaeus, he goes one step further 
and identifies non-being with space’. Plato here speaks of 
divisibility as the principle of the possibility of others, thus 
making it identical with his non-being. In The Laws it is 
clear that Plato conceived Space as a substance’. It is this 
“substance that, in composition with the substance of the 
various ideas, gives us particular beings. 

The ideas are limited, since they represent, or rather, 
they are, precisely, the reality of limited reality: the uni- 
versal man is limited since every individual man is limited, 
not merely because he is this man but because he is man; and 
the shadowy participation of the universal man gives a definite 
limitedness to the unlimited possibility for limitation of non- 
being, to make up this particular man. But if the universal 
man is also limited, does this idea itself already have the “reality 
of non-being’”’? This is but one of the host of difficulties 
arising from Plato’s subsistent ideas that were so mercilessly 
criticised by Aristotle. Nevertheless Plato was right in think- 
ing that unity cannot be explained without a unifying prin- 
ciple and that this principle must be something existing inde- 
pendently of the mind that apprehends the unity, and prior, 
at least metaphysically, to the unity that is to be explained. 
But it would seem that for him finitude goes with being and 
infinity with non-being. If instead of hypostatizing universals 
he had recognised the hypostasis of Being, he might have de- 
finitively settled the problem of Parmenides; being is not a 
universal and non-being though a reality is not a substance. 

Although Plato failed to resolve satisfactorily the problem 
of being, he showed great penetration in his grasp of the pro- 
blem, and his genial insight that existence is compounded 
with non-existence (which is the reality of the limitation of 
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existence) marks a great step forward towards a satisfactory 
philosophy of being. This doctrine of the limitation of exis- 
tence is linked up, as we shall see, with the other Platonic 
doctrine of participation, though not necessarily with the kind 
of participation Plato had in mind. 

Before we proceed to examine Aristotle’s solution of the 
dilemma of Parmenides, we must notice that the term consis- 
tently used by the latter, me on, has a latent ambiguity that 
cannot easily be brought out in English. In a subsequent 
chapter, when we have to explain the doctrine of Aquinas, 
we shall have occasion to clarify the ambiguity of the English 
word ‘‘being’’. For the present let us notice that me on is trans- 
lated as ““non-being’’, and can mean either a lack of existence, 
a limitation (which would be better rendered in Greek as me 
einai), or a positive reality that lacks the necessary determina- 
tion to be a particular being (and hence is non-being, me on). 

Now Plato, as we have seen, and later Aquinas, as we 
shall see, understood non-being as limitation, but Aristotle 
understood it as lack of determination, or rather as some sort 
of being that lacks the determination to be a definite being. 

In other words, for Aristotle, non-being is potential 
being, according to his doctrine of act and potency. When 
we expose more in detail the metaphysics of Aristotle, as we 
shall have to do, we shall go into this doctrine also. For the 
present it will suffice to point out the following : 

Aristotle does not consider the problem of the plurality 
of being but the allied problem of change, of the transforma- 
tion of one being into another, of one substance into another, 
as, for instance, in the process of nutrition. How can one 
being change into another ? Because there is in these beings 
a constant element, something that remains in the process of 
change, something that can become either this or that, but 
which of itself is neither, because it lacks a complementary 
element, without which it is quite literally amorphous or form- 
less and hence cannot actually exist; but it exists potentially, 
it is not nothing, it is something, it is the underlying stuff of 
substances (hypokeimene hyle). It not only exists, but it exists 
of itself, eternally; it does not receive its existence from else- 
where, by participation. 

In rejecting the Platonic explanation of the world by 
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participation in subsisting universal ideas, Aristotle rejected 
altogher the doctrine of participation. He is thus unable 
to explain the permanence of the specific type (ecdos) which 
is the component element required for the underlying = stuff 
to become a definite and actual being. Nevertheless he main- 
tains that the specific type is eternal and unchanging and that 
it cannot actually exist without the other component. 

He accepts the contention of Parmenides that non-being 
cannot be a reality; for him what is other than being is in- 
complete being, something between being and non-being. 
But how can there be something between being and non-being? 
We have the answer in the Physics:3 The underlying stuff 
considered in itself, apart from the specific type, is affected 
by a privation, which prevents it from being actual. Now 
privation is intrinsically non-being; but that which it affects 
is only extrinsically non-being; it is non-being by the accident 
of being deprived of its component element, but of itself it is 
being; in fact it is substance, though an undetermined subs- 
tance: hence it can be said to be between being and non-being. 
And it cannot be said to be non-being in the sense of me einai 
(non-existence). 

Aristotle is quite definite that “‘what is different from 
being does not exist.”® | When he considers the possible 
meanings of peras, or limit, as a principle of finitude, he seems 
to regard the limit as identified with the thing that is limited. 
The meaning that comes closest to Plato’s is “that beyond 
which there is nothing of a thing” 7.¢., itis something in so far 
as it is no more. It is not non-being affecting being. Let 
us notice that non-being could affect being only if being were 
not being in its own right but by participation, which Aristotle 
does not admit. There is no participation of being, only a 
sort of striving for otherness in the direction of perfection. 
But he is hard put toit to explain the fact of grades of perfec- 
tion, and the diversity of being. 

Ultimately, he falls back upon different ways of being or 
kinds of existence, but Parmenides’ point was preciscly that 
there cannot be such a thing unless there can be something 
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other than being, which, again, was impossible, according to 
him, 

Summing up we may say that Plato begins with reality 
and finds it is made up of being and non-being; Aristotle 
begins with substance and finds it made up of incomplete being 
and (another) incomplete being. Since Plato hypostatized 
his non-being, and Aristotle’s incomplete being is a substance, 
in either case we are left only with substance. The reality 
of non-being which is really non-being, wherein lies the only 
answer to Parmenides and the only salvation for metaphysics, 
is still undiscovered, or not fully discovered. 

But Aristotle left behind a valuable contribution in the 
shape of his doctrine of act and potency. Applied beyond 
the limits envisaged by him it plays a decisive role in the for- 
mulation of a satisfactory philosophy of being. 

But meanwhile the problem remains. Plotinus regarded 
matter as non-being, but he meant it literally as nothing. It 
was not till another thousand years that the problem was 
tackled, and successfully tackled, by Thomas Aquinas. This 
is not to say that in the interval there was no philosophical 
speculation, nor that valuable insights were not recorded which 
would greatly help a master synthesizer as Aquinas was. 

We shall have to consider more in detail the Thomistic 
synthesis, since it is the foundation of Neo-Thomism: we shall 
see how Aquinas combines the brilliant insights of Plato and 
Aristotle, and of many another thinker, and carries them to 
new frontiers by his own powerful genius. 

Here we come again to a point to which we shall fre- 
quently refer, namely, that Aquinas is no mere Aristotelian, 
as certain over-simplified histories of philosophy would make 
us believe. Not only does he go beyond Aristotle but he does 
not start merely from him. If this is true of his philosophy 
in general, it is especially verified in his metaphysics. We 
shall have ample opportunity to compare the ontological 
principles of these two intellectual giants, but it would be 
Opportune to remark here that Aristotle’s own metaphysics 
ar€ not as Aristotelian as we might be inclined to think.  In- 
deed a careful study of the original text of The Metaphysics 
shows two distinct strains which are not quite successfully 
blended in that great work. 
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Aquinas himself highly regarded this work of Aristotle, 
and besides writing a detailed commentary on it, often quoted 
from it, or rather from the Latin translation that was available 
to him. ‘Though, as we have pointed out, he seemed to have 
a special aptitude to divine the mind of Aristotle even when 
the translation was faulty, he could not make out, through 
his indirect contact, that the book was not a single well-knit 
piece. Today it is well known that it is a compilation of 
notes: it is also realised that there are in it certain discre- 
pancies, or at least obscurities, as for instance regarding the 
number of First Movers. 

Few, if any, have attempted to inquire into the reason 
for the real or apparent lack of coherence; but it is not too 
far-fetched to suppose that there is an evolution in the thought 
of Aristotle from an earlier and more Platonic position to a 
latter one which may be called more Aristotelian, if we con- 
ceive of Aristotle as opposed to Plato, as is commonly done. 

Aristotle did indeed oppose the views of the Academy of 
his day, but the underlying idea throughout seems to be that 
he is more faithful to the mind of the common master than 
Speusippus or Xenocrates, who succeded Plato in the Aca- 
demy. We cannot now judge how far he is justified in this 
assumption, for Plato himself has warned us that his most 
basic thought has not been set down in writing.11 At any 
rate, despite the differences that have been so much emphasi- 
sed, a careful collation of texts shows that there is a vast area 
of agreement between the two. 

The very vehemence of Aristotle’s attack on the sub- 
stantial ideas of Plato might be an indication that he felt that 
once that extravagance was safely out of the way the rest of 
his philosophy of being was acceptable. On the other hand, 
what we have considered to be the chief Aristotelian contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of being, the notion of act and potency, 
can, in fact be found suggested in Plato, for in the Theaetetus 
he makes a distinction between knowledge in actual use and 
knowledge which has been acquired but lies latent till it is 
revived. 

Finally, even where there is disagreement one cannot 
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help wondering whether it is not between Aristotle and Aris- 
totle’s understanding of Plato. The harmony between the two 
seems greater than Aristotle himself realized, and already 
Boethius, as we have seen, wanted to bring out this harmony. 

And this brings us precisely to their basic difference, 
as far as it appears from the available evidence. It is a diffe- 
rence not so much of doctrine as of mentality. Aristotle 
trying to interpret Plato is like a biologist trying to understand 
a mathematician.'® There seems to be a constant struggle 
in Aristotle between his own inclinations and what he has 
imbibed at the feet of his master. Even with regard to the 
basic question about the object of metaphysics, one can doubt 
what was his real mind and final answer: is it being as such 
or absolute being ? | 

There is a point in the Metaphysics where ‘theology’ is 
regarded as the crown of science; there are the inspiring 
passages on the Unmoved Mover, the Self-Thinking Thought 
—and then we have the many unmoved movers of the plane- 
tary spheres and God sinks from the position of the one su- 
preme and abiding source of all temporality to a mere unknown 
cause of the daily movement of the heavens—something like 
the hypothesis of gravitation.!4 

The basic tension in the Metaphysics is between what we 
might call the “‘other-worldly view” that is so distinctly Pla- 
tonic and the “this-worldly view’? which is characteristically 
Aristotelian. Aristotle cannot altogether abandon the world 
beyond, though he objects strongly against certain of its fea- 
tures as he understood Plato to posit them. But he does 
not see how he can combine that world with his own concrete 
sensible world, the substance with which he is so concerned. 
So he leaves the two lying uncomfortably together, and leaves 
us with such riddles as, how can there be pure intelligent 
forms if no form can exist without matter ? 

Aquinas set himself the task precisely of showing that 
the affirmation of this world, far from taking us away from 
the world beyond, leads us to it, that each has its own primacy, 
that there is a connection and at the same time an infinite 
distance between finite being and Absolute Being. 


13. Cf. Taylor, op. cit., p. 18. 
14. Cf. Werner Jaeger, Aristototeles, passim. 
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If his synthesis appears to be markedly Aristotelian, it 
is not necessarily because he was inspired mainly by Aristotle 
and certainly not because he depended exclusively on  Aris- 
totle, but at least partly because Plato is included in Aristotle 
in a manner in which Aristotle is not included in Plato, be- 
cause Plato was already incorporated in the tradition to 
which he belonged whereas Aristotle came as a striking inno- 
vation, and finally because the framework adopted by Aquinas 
was Aristotelian though the content of his philosophy of being 
far surpassed the accumulated wisdom of the Grecks. 

We must now enter upon the task of studying more 
closely this philosophy. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEM 


The facile opinion that Thomism is nothing but Aristote- 
lianism forced into the rigid framework of Christianity is no 
longer given serious consideration by scholars. But there 
is no doubt that Aquinas owed much to the one whom he 
called simply “The Philosopher’; he quoted him and he 
commented on him, and in order to understand fully the 
Thomist philosophy of being one must be acquainted with 
the metaphysical principles of Aristotle. 7 

Aquinas’s own Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle is 
rather an exposition than a critical examination. Following 
his example we shall also survey the doctrine of the Metaphysics, 
but unlike him we shall have recourse to the original text, for 
the current translations seem already to presuppose a certain 
interpretation of the mind of the great philosopher which 
prevents us from arriving safely and surely at his true meaning. 

Aristotle’s treatise on metaphysics, or rather, the collec- 
tion of lectures and lecture notes that goes by the name of 
ITA META TA PHYSIKA, begins with a preliminary justi- 
fication of the subject to be discussed: the last and highest 
product of civilization is that science which is the pure know- 
ledge of causes; and wisdom must be not only knowledge of 
causes, but knowledge of the first and most universal causes, 
for this satisfies most completely the criteria of wisdom we 
should naturally use. Such a science is farthest removed 
from the senses, the most abstract and the hardest; it is the 
most precise, the most instructive, the most self-contained and 
independent, and the most authoritative.’ This is what we 
now call Metaphysics. 

Philosophy springs from wonder at the problems presen- 
ted by the world and aims at the solution of these problems 
by entering deeper and deeper into their explanation. The 
history of past philosophical effort shows us, according to 
Aristotle, that thinkers have in one way or another explained 
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the world in terms of four causes; they have not suggested 
any others than the four already mentioned by him in his book 
on Physics, and they have not dealt adequately with these four. 
So it is now left to Aristotle to bring the study of metaphysics 
to perfection by a thorough investigation into the four 
causes. 

These causes have traditionally been labelled as material, 
formal, final and efficient; but in fact these terms are en- 
tirely Latin in origin and largely scholastic in significance. 
Through the course of ages they have acquired a flavour that 
is not purely Aristotelian and may subtly lead to a misunder- 
standing of the doctrine of the great philosopher who himself 
uses terms that are much more down to earth and suggestive 
of a very realistic approach to the problem of metaphysics, 
He calls the four causes, in order: he hyle kat to hypokeimenon, 
which may be translated as “underlying stuff”; he ousia kai 
to tt en einai, that is, the essence,? also called eidos, which. lite- 
rally means that which is seen and corresponds closely to the 
Latin, species and can be used for shape or a particular type 
or nature; to hou heneka kai to agathon, namely, “that for which” 
or the good; lastly, hothen he arche tes kineseos, “the whence of 
the principle of motion.’”? 

In Aristotelian terms, then, we have: the underlying 
stuff (material cause), the specific type (formal cause), the 
end for which (final cause) and the origin of motion (efficient 
cause). 

Last but not least among the causes, and the one regard- 
ing which Aristotle thinks himself to be the most original, is 
the one which he calls the origin of motion. The scholastics 
labelled it efficient cause and ascribed to it a much greater 
eflicacy, for to them it was the origin of being itself. For 
Aristotle it is the origin of motion. But we must remember 
that motion, in the context, is not mere movement in space 
or local motion; it stands for any transition from the capacity 
for something to the actuality of that thing—in other words, 
it means simply any kind of change. 

Aristotle answers the famous problem of Parmenides 
regarding the impossibility of change by saying that change 


2. to ti en einai is untranslatable; see below, p. 86, 
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comes about neither by simply adding being to being, nor by 
taking away being from being, nor yet of course, by adding 
or taking away mere non-being, but by the transition from 
being in one manner to being in another manner: with re- 
gard to this second manner, the original being is non-being, 
but it is not simply non-being, nothing; it is something and 
it has the capacity to be in the other manner. 

This is further explained by the fact that in the beings 
we see around us there are two elements, neither of which by 
itself is fully being—indeed they are never by themselves but 
always is combination, though not always in the same com- 
bination. The constancy of the fact of combination and the 
inconstancy of the manner of combination gives us the pheno- 
menon of change—not a mere illusion of change but a fact 
that we experience. 

The process of change Aristotle believes to be eternal— 
for if it were to have a beginning, then some other change 
would be required in order to begin it, and so ad infinitum. 
This last point can be questioned: is a change really required 
in order to begin the process of change? And what about the 
counter-question: if the process is going on from eternity, 
how do we ever arrive to the present moment and state? To 
this Aristotle would answer that the ultimate motion is cir- 
cular. It is eternal but does not go through infinite stages; 
and it is itself explained by the ultimate origin of motion, the 
Unmoved Mover—so then there is no regress im infinitum. 
The Unmoved Mover, as we shall see later, never moves 
and is always the cause of movement. 

Aristotle seems to conceive eternity as endless duration 
and not as the fota simul et prefecta possessio of Boethius. But 
whatever may be the value of his argument, at most it could 
claim to be valid on the hypothesis that there is any change 
at all. Of course, this hypothesis is verified, and we admit 
that there is change in the world. But need there have been 
change? In more general terms, is being itself necessary 
or do we need an explanation of why there is being? Aris- 
totle’s line is to start simply from the facts: there is in fact 
being ; if there is being, there must be being, and the probler 
is merely to explain how there is diversity and instability o 
being, and this is explained in part by the cause which i 
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hothen he arche tes kineseos. 

Granted that there is such a thing as the origin of motion, 
how does motion come about? Aristotle’s answer to the 
problem of Parmenides is the doctrine of the two component 
elements to which we have referred earlier. These two elements 
that are found in beings subject to change are the underlying 
stuff and the specific type. Changes can be of different kinds 
and at various levels, but in a substantial change only pure 
indeterminate stuff remains. This stuff is mere capacity 
to be something ; in fact it can be anything, but it can never 
be by itself and is always found in some specific kind and in 
more or less complex combinations. The simplest combina- 
tions are in the primal elements of fire, water, air and earth; 
after that we find substantial units of various degrees of 
perfection and then artificial units like a house. 

The underlying stuff is also for Aristotle the principle 
of individuation : individuality comes from the stuff, or matter, 
and oneness in definition from the specific kind, or form.’ 
This doctrine is repeated in several places and multiplicity 
within one species is explained by stuff:> The mind of 
Aristotle is too clear on this point to admit of any doubt; 
and his reason for his position is obvious: there are two con- 
stitutive elements in sensible being and of these the one called 
type cannot account for the individual because it represents 
precisely the specific nature, so individuality must come from 
the other, the stuff. But then, how can this stuff which is 
indeterminate determine the concrete reality, and how can 
this concrete individual be known as such if the stuff is of 
itself incapable of being known ? 

We are not concerned with the answer given to this 
problem subsequently to Aristotle. What is Aristotle’s own 
answer? It is difficult to say. We can find only one text 
where he seems to suggest that in the essence itself there is 
an element of particularity besides the specific nature: “‘the 
causes and elements of different individuals are different, 
your stuff and type and moving cause and mine®.” Here, 
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therefore, two types or forms within the same species seem 
to differ. 

Further, if individuation comes from the stuff, it would 
follow that those types that are entirely independent of stuff, 
the so-called pure forms, are not individual and indeed do 
not actually exist. But, as we shall see, Aristotle insists that 
they do exist and are individual, and not a mere impossible 
ideal, something to be striven for but never attained. 

A favourite term of Aristotle for the other intrinsic cause 
of substantial beings is fo t& en einai. It occurs not only in the 
Metaphysics, but in the Posterior Analytics’ and in the book 
On the Soul* and is really untranslatable. Aquinas in his book 
On Being and Essence® renders it in Latin as quod quid erat esse, 
which is not very helpful. The closest we can come to it in 
coherent English is: the principle which makes a thing be 
what it is. More simply it is called the essence, though essence 
also means the concrete essence made up of matter and form. 
The most convenient word for it, in Greek, is eidos, the 
Specific type, commonly rendered as the form. The term 
ousta, or substance, is also used for it, for as is explained in 
the last chapter of Book VI,!° when we inquire into what 
makes a thing be what it is we answer in terms of the essence 
or substance. 

But we must not think of this essence as being something 
besides the material components of the thing, or as being 
itself made up of material components, because then we would 
in reality not explain the thing. No, we must understand 
the essence as the immaterial principle of the structure of 
the concrete thing ; it is the specific type that cannot exist 
by itself but makes the thing what it is: Socrates is a man 
because of the eidos, the type or form of man, and he is this 
man because of the particular stuff or matter to which the 
type is united. 

_ Aristotle realizes that in naming the essence as an answer 
to why a thing is what it is, one is still on a rather abstract 
plane. The why of thunder is more realistically explained 
by the origin of motion of thunder than by the essence of 
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thunder, and the why of a house is better explained by the 
purpose of the house than by any essence. So the cause 
that is called type often comes to be one of the other causes, 
the origin of motion or the end for which. Vice-versa, the 
origin of motion may be found in the type itself, as in the 
case of the various changes that take place in living beings 
according to their nature ; or the end for which can be found 
in the type, as in living beings again, whose intrinsic end 
(apart from any extrinsic end) is the perfection of the particular 
nature. So we often find that the three causes other than 
the stuff are one. 

Moreover, Aristotle insists very strongly that the types 
do not exist by themselves. They can only be found in the 
composite substance, but in it they represent the specific 
nature and provide the basis for our knowledge of universals. 

It is well known, that this is the point at which Aristotle 
swings most violently away from the doctrine of his master, 
Plato. Repeatedly and in many ways he insists that the 
Platonic Ideas are useless for the purpose for which they have 
been posited, and that they are in any case impossible. He 
does not appear entirely fair to Plato in every aspect of his 
criticism, but basically he is right. It would seem that in 
reacting against Platonism he sometimes committed the fault 
which is popularly described as throwing away the baby with 
the bath. He rightly discards Platonic exemplarism but in 
doing so he rejects outright all exemplarism. 

But can we dispense altogether with what might be 
called the exemplary cause? If by cause is meant, as happens 
with Aristotle, the principles that provide an explanation of 
things, then some cause is required to explain the permanence 
of the specific types. The types, according to Aristotle, are 
eternal, for they are involved in the process of change which 
is eternal ; but they do not exist by themselves, they exist in 
the composite which is perishable. It would seem that some 
sort of fixed ‘pattern’ is required—wherever it may exist—to 
explain the permanence of the type. Later Platonists, dis- 
carding the subsisting universals, put the pattern of things 
in the Divine Mind. If the Divine Mind is also creative of 
reality this is easy to understand on the analogy of the builder 
who has the idea of the building in his mind. But Aristotle 
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has no doctrine either of exemplarity or of creation. 

Here we may notice that Aristotle is in full agreement 
with Plato that the universal is not merely a subjective concept 
or a mode of oral expression, for to the universal in the mind 
there corresponds, as we have said, the specific type or essence 
in the object, which the mind by its own proper activity 
can consider apart from the concrete object. Aristotle was 
convinced as much as Plato that the universal is the object 
of science. If the universal were in no way real there would 
be no scientific knowledge at all, for the individual cannot 
be the object of science. But the universal is real, existing 
not only formally in the mind but also fundamentally in 
‘things. Individuals belonging to the same species are real 
substances but they do not partake or participate in an 
objective universal that is numerically the same in all the 
members of the class. ‘This specific essence is numerically 
different in each individual of the class but specifically the 
same in all. From here flows the need of an exemplary cause, 
as we have pointed out, but what concerns us here is that 
‘the objective similarity is the foundation for the abstract 
universal which has numerical identity in the mind and can 
be predicated of all the members of the class indifferently. 
It is the universal essence that is studied by science. Aristotle 
says" that Socrates gave the impulse to the Platonic theory of 
universals by his definitions, but Socrates himself did not 
separate the universals from the particulars, and in this he 
was right: ‘‘This is plain from the results, for without the 
universal it is not possible to get knowledge, but the separation 
is the cause of the objections that arise with regard to the 
ideas.” !2 

In the Metaphysics, since Aristotle is so concerned about 
refuting the Platonic theory, he denies categorically that the 
universals are substances. Previously he had called them 
second substances: deuterai ousiai ;\3 but there is no contradic- 
tion in the two positions ; the main point is that basically it 
is the individual that is substance. Further, we are told 
that the individual, if it is sensible, cannot be defined because 
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of the material element which renders it perishable and 
obscure to our knowledge. On the other hand, substance 
4s that which remains, it is primarily the definable, under- 
standable essence of a thing, the principle according to which 
the material element, the stuff, is actually something. From 
this it follows that substance is primarily the specific type, 
or form, which is of itself immaterial. It would seem then 
that the term substance is best applied to the so-called pure 
forms, the types that of their very nature do not require any 
admixture of stuff or matter. There are substances that are 
not connected with stuff. And it is necessary that there 
should be at least one first principle of which the substance 
is pure act.'5 7 

About this first principle and about any substances that 
are said to be pure forms, the question may be asked, how 
they can exist if it is the stuff that is the principle of indivi- 
duation and only the concrete individual can exist objec- 
tively. We may consider this question in connection with 
the first mover. According to Aristotle, there must be a 
first mover that is itself unmoved, to explain motion and 
Change without an infinite regress. In order to move without 
itself moving, the first mover must exercise its influence not 
by a physical impulse but by being an object of desire. 

This might suggest the idea that the first mover does 
not exist in reality but is only an ideal that is aspired to by 
the world around us, and that by being the end which nature 
strives to achieve it becomes the source of motion. There is 
no doubt that in the mind of Aristotle the first mover is the 
supreme cause entitled origin of motion (the efficient cause) 
by being the end-for-which (how heneka—the final cause), but 
the end-for-which need not necessarily be something to be 
achieved, something to be brought about that does not exist, 
it can also mean something to be attained, something that is 
there and must be reached. 

Aristotle does speak of a certain immanence of the First 
Mover, but he also stresses its transcendence: indeed for him 
the First Mover is an individual—like the general who brings 
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order to an army, and not merely like an abstract order that 
may be found in the army: e amphoteros osper strateuma.” ‘‘For 
the good and excellent condition of an army depends upon 
the order that is enforced ; and the general who aims at. pro- 
moting this subordination, it is this general who may be re- 
garded the cause of such excellent condition in a more emi- 
nent degree: for the officer is not set over the army on account 
of the order that is found to prevail there, but that order is 
found to exist because of the command exercised by this 
officer’’.® 

There is then an immanent influence of the First Mover 
in the universe but the First Mover is a concrete, though 
immaterial, individual. At the conclusion of Chapter 7 
of Book XI, this individual is given the name of God : touto 
gar ho theos.'® 

In calling the First Mover by the name of God, Aristotle 
in no way suggests that the First Mover is an object of worship, 
and much less that he is a being to whom prayers might be 
profitably addressed. The idea of God that emerges from 
the Metaphysics is far removed from the popular one. Though 
the arguments used by Aristotle to prove the existence of the 
First Mover have subsequently been employed by philosophers 
who also have identified the First Mover with God, Aristotle’s 
God does not correspond to the God of these later philosophers 
either. How then does Aristotle arrive at this notion of 
God? 

To begin with he argues as follows: Substances are 
the first existing things: e¢ ousia proton meros;?° therefore if 
all substances are perishable, all things are perishable. But 
there are two things which are surely imperishable: motion 
and time ; they can neither cease nor come to be. But there 
is only one kind of motion that is continuous and that is circular 
motion ; therefore there must be eternal circular motion. 
Further, therefore there must be eternal substance. This 
cannot be a Platonic Form for it must be able to cause motion. 
This ability must not be just a capacity but an actual exercise. 
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The essence of the power must be activity, and-this substance 
must be immaterial. This last statement comes in Ch. 6 
of Book XI, and in the next chapter, as we have seen, this 
substance is called God. 

Now God being immaterial, his activity must be purely 
spiritual or intellectual, That is, his activity is thought. 
And what is the object of this thought ? Since it must be the 
best of all possible objects, and since in any case God’s know- 
ledge cannot involve change, sensation or novelty, it is none 
other than God himself. God knows himself in an eternal 
act of intuition or self-consciousness. He is Noesis Noeseos— 
Thought of Thought, as stated in Book XI, chapter 9. God’s 
knowledge does not and cannot go beyond himself, and, 
inspite of the analogy of the army general, God does not 
really govern the world, since he cannot have knowledge of 
it ; he influences the changes in the world simply by being an 
object of attraction. Here again is a point where a doctrine 
of exemplary causality might have helped Aristotle to solve 
the riddle of the relation between the unchanging Supreme 
Being and the changing world, - But this is not the only 
weak feature of the notion of the First Mover. In Chapter 8 
of Book XI we find a plurality of unmoved movers. Aristotle 
himself argues against this plurality by bringing up the objec- 
tion that an immaterial being cannot be multiplied since 
multiplicity comes from matter. But the difficulty is left 
unresolved. Some of the defects of the Metaphysics may be 
due to the fact that they are a collection of notes, and not 
necessarily the notes of Aristotle himself, but possibly of his 
pupils. Despite loose ends the book stands as a monument 
to human genius. Perhaps the greatest. contribution it 
‘makes to philosophy is the elucidation of the notions of act 
and potency, which are, so to speak, a more generalized 
formulation of the doctrine of hyle and eidos, stuff and type, 
as we have called them, or matter and form. 

The Parmenidean dilemma against the possibility of 
change is answered by Aristotle, as we have seen, by saying | 
that there is indeed no transition from mere non-being to 
being, but from being after a manner to being after another 
manner. ‘This is possible because the original being already 
had a capacity to be after another manner. It is not true 
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to say that a man who is not building cannot build. Of 
course, as long as he is not actually building he cannot at the 
same time build. But there is a difference between a man 
who can build when necessary and one who cannot in any 
case build because he has never learnt the art. The capacity 
to build, or to do anything, Aristotle calls dynamis, which 
means power and is usually rendered as potency, and the 
use of the potency is called energeza, which means energy, 
activity, or simply act. 

Two senses of dynamis are distinguished:?! one is the 
power to produce change and the other is the capacity to be 
changed. This second dynamis is the one that interests us: 
it cannot be defined because it is not fully a thing ; it has. to 
be understood in terms of energeia. ‘This is one way in which 
act is prior to potency, namely in the logical order. But in 
the ontological order too, there must first be something actual 
in order that there may be a real potency capable of being 
actualized. 

But the main proof of the priority of actuality is this: 
What is eternal is prior in nature to what is perishable; and 
nothing is eternal by reason of potentiality: potentiality gives’ 
the possibility of two alternatives whilst the eternal cannot 
fail to be. Therefore, in a sense, all the primary realities 
are free from potentiality: The Supreme Being is in the 
fullest sense actual ; the types are also actual, for no specific 
type ceases to be ; its actualization is the actualization of an 
individual of the species. Even matter or underlying stuff, 
though in one way it is sheer potentiality, is free from the 
absolute potentiality of non-being ; it is eternal. Aristotle, 
as we saw, has no doctrine of creation ex nihilo ; so for him 
stuff is the ne plus ultra of potentiality. 

As we can see from the above, potency is a relative term; 
doubly so, for not only must it be understood in terms of act, 
but it can be understood in terms of further potencies. A 
thing may be in act with regard to a particular perfection 
and in potency with regard to a further perfection. And 
thus there is a whole scale of beings related as the less perfect 
to the more perfect. At the very bottom, for Aristotle, is 
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the stuff, which cannot even exist by itself. In union with 
heat and cold or dryness and wetness it forms the basic ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, water. These relatively simple bodies 
form, in turn, organic bodies and simple living tissues (these 
are called ‘homoemerous’ bodies). Then organisms have 
homoemerous material as their stuff. So the hierarchy rises 
till we come to what Aristotle calls the active intellect of 
man, which is independent of matter, the so-called intelli- 
gences of the spheres, and finally to the Supreme Being, who 
is perfect actuality. Of those beings that have stuff, the 
highest are the heavenly spheres ; their potentiality is with 
regard to local motion only ; otherwise they are eternal and 
unchanging, and their motion is eternal also, and circular. 

Are these spheres living beings? Or are they moved 
by the intelligences? It would seem that for Aristotle the 
answer to both questions is affirmative. The relation of 
the intelligences to the First Mover is not clear ; but if they 
move the spheres they do so by being desired. To under- 
stand the full doctrine on this matter we have to refer to the 
other works of Aristotle. 

But there is one point worthy of mention that comes 
out strongly in the Metaphysics: “it is evident that evil is not 
anything apart from things themselves’.*? ‘There is no 
evil principle in the world, nor is evil a necessary element of 
the universe. For if evil actuality is worse than potential 
goodness then it is a fortior’ excluded from that which is eternal. 
Evil is merely a by-product of the general striving for the 
better, a failure due to potentiality which is not evil in itself 
but indifferent. 

The mention of the striving for the better, brings us to 
the so-called final cause, of which we have not expressly 
treated ; it also brings us to the crowning point of the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle, and to the last item of this brief exposition. 
A remarkable feature of Aristotle’s view of the universe is 
his thorough-going teleology. Except for occasional accidents, 
everything is ordered to an end, and the final cause is the 
ultimate explanation of everything that happens. But in 
what sense are we to understand the purposefulness of nature? 
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As we have seen, it cannot be the result of a plan conceived 
and executed by the Supreme Being, for the sole activity 
of this Being is self-knowledge, and his influence on the world 
is merely that of attraction ; yet Aristotle does suggest some- 
thing more: we have already seen the analogy of the general 
ordering the army ; but more even than that we find a re- 
curring analogy of a household where more or less definite 
functions are assigned to each member from the highest to 
the lowest.*4 Moreover Aristotle praises Anaxagoras for 
introducing reason as the cause of the order in the world ota 
yet the balance of evidence is against Aristotle admitting any 
sort of divine providence over the world. 

Nor does he seem to think in terms of a conscious striving 
for an end on the part of each individual substance—yet it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to understand an unconscious teleo- 
logy. That would imply a purpose which does not belong 
to any mind, and hence is no purpose at all. But Aristotle 
does not see it that way. 

By way of conclusion we may say that Aristotle is largely 
justified in his claim that he has brought to maturity the 
childish stammerings of earlier philosophers; but in the pro- 
cess he has missed some of the deep insights of his predecessors, 
and he has himself left many loose ends to be tied up, and even 
some points that would have to be corrected in order to achieve 
a Satisfactory philosophy of being. 

We have now to see how Aquinas built up on the heritage 
of Aristotle, how he enriched that heritage by drawing on the 
whole of the philosophical and theological tradition that was 
available to him and by contributing to it his own rich genius. 
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CHAPTER 8 
AQUINAS AND THE ACT OF BEING 


As we essay to expose the Thomistic philosophy of being 
we are faced at once with a methodological difficulty. We 
have to deal with a doctrine at once so simple and so vast 
that we do not know where to begin or how to proceed. More- 
over, unlike Aristotle’s, Aquinas’s metaphysical principles are 
strewn all over his many works; and even if we do carefully 
collect and collate them, as we shall endeavour to do, we run 
the risk of missing his basic insight into being, of not seeing 
the wood for the trees, as the saying goes. This risk is all the 
greater because not all his statements are in fact an expression 
of his own mind; and even when he is original he is apt to ex- 
press himself in an accepted but inadequate formula. 

Perhaps the difficulty we are facing is inherent in the 
subject, for the Thomistic metaphysic is centred round a 
fact that defies definition, and which seems to lend itself to a 
poetic (though certainly not fanciful) flight rather than to a 
pedestrian (and possibly pedantic) exposition. It is the sort 
of fact that one learns in living experience rather than nm.» 
abstract reflection; and yet a fact that must be reflected upon, 
lest its deceptive simplicity blind us to its boundless dynamism. 

Aquinas comments on Aristotle’s affirmation that “there 
exists a science that takes as its subject being, precisely as such, 
and those things that belong to being in virtue of its own nature, 
namely, being’s essential attributes’! and goes on to explain 
that being means that which is, or has existence.2. He comes 
back on this again and again in his works, as if the statement 
were not as obvious as it might appear and he were trying 
to draw our attention to something deeper than might be 
conveyed by a first impression: ‘The word being is given 
because of the very act of existing”;? “Being properly signi- 
fies: something existing is act’’.! 
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It might help us to realize what he is so earnestly driving 
at, if we distinguish two meanings of the word “‘being,’’ for 
which the Latin vocabulary employed by Aquinas had two 
words, ens and esse. 

Being can be a noun, and then it means something that 
is, Or a participle, and then it means the act of being, just 
as running means the act of moving in a particular manner. 
Running is not a thing, it is what a thing does when it runs; 
so also being in this second sense is not a thing (and hence 
the difficulty of grasping it), but it is what a thing does when 
it is. In fact, it is the first and most important of all that 
a thing does; even more, it is all that a thing does, for what- 
ever it does is in the last analysis being in this sense. “In 
fact, every verb is reduced to this verb is and _ its participial 
form’’.° 

This participle we shall render as “be-ing”’, whilst “being” 
will generally stand for the noun. Aquinas calls the former 
esse and the latter ens. Other terms may be used, and indeed 
sometimes must be used, to express be-ing or esse: the act 
of being, the act of existing, existence, existence itself—but, 
as we shall see, we must be on our guard against “concep- 
tualizing’? such terms, and we must open ourselves to the 
fecundity that the genuine meaning suggests: 

“What I call esse is the actuality of all acts, and for this 
reason it is the perfection of all perfections”.® One gets a 
glimpse here—but only a glimpse—of the tremendous possi- 
bilities that be-ing lays open to metaphysical inquiry. In fact, 
any possibility whatever can only have meaning in terms of 
be-ing, as a possibility for be-ing; and be-ing transcends every 
possibility: ‘Taken absolutely, as including in itself every 
perfection of being, esse is superior to life and to all other 
subsequent perfections’’.” ‘Esse as such is nobler than every- 
thing that follows upon it”... “Indeed, that which excels 
in esse is purely and simply nobler than any thing which excels 
in any perfection consequent upon it’’.® 

Aquinas is well aware that for Aristotle being was equated 
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with substance, and that the supreme act was the substantial 
ity pe or. form: Following his usual policy, he does not 
quarrel with such a view, but deepens it and carries it beyond 
itself: ‘Being means that which has existence inact. Now, 
this is substance, which subsists”’;® but how does substance 
claim the name of being? “The act of being—esse—is that 
by which substance is given the name of being—ens’? 10 

The specific type or form can indeed be called the act 
of the composite material substance, for without it the matter 
cannot be, but it is be-ing itself that is the ultimate act: babes 
any two things whatever, if one of them completes the other, 
then the relation between them is that of act to potentiality; 
for nothing is brought to completion, or fulfilled, except by 
its own act... but it is the act of existing itself which com- 
pletes, fulfils, the existing substance; each and every being is. 
in act as a result of having the act of existing’. 

“Any designated form is understood to exist actually 
only in virtue of the fact that it is held to be’.12. The form 
of fire, for instance, can “exist”? potentially in the passive 
potency of matter, or in the active potency of an agent, or it 
can “exist” in the mind of the knower; but actually it exists by 
its act of be-ing. | 

Sometimes the Aristotelian ‘form’ stands for the whole 
essence of a thing, that which makes a thing be what it iS, 
to tt en einai. Even so it must not be confused with be-ing. 
The whole composite nature has to be further compounded 
with be-ing in order to be: it is what it is by reason of its essence, 
but it simply zs by the act of be-ing: “Composite natures are 
not made specifically what they are by this act, but rather 
by the form in them, for specification concerns a thing’s essence, 
whereas esse evidently pertains to the question whether a 
thing is’’.14 
_ The essence specifies the act of being, but not by deter- 
mining it as an act determines a potency. For there can 
be no act beyond the act of be-ing: “nothing can be added 
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to esse that is extraneous to it, since nothing is extraneous to 
it except non-being”’.'© ‘The esse is determined not by an act 
but by the potency of the nature of which it is itself the act; 
and in this way one be-ing is distinguished from another, by 
being the act of one nature or of another.!® 

Things can be classed together according to their com- 
mon nature or essence, but their act of be-ing is absolutely 
unique and proper to each one of them. Aristotle sensed the 
uniqueness of the individual, but he reduced individuality to 
matter and left unanswered the problem of the individuality 
of non-material substances. Aquinas admits—though, again, 
after his own manner—that matter is the principle of indivi- 
uation; the fact that matter can be realized only in a parti- 
cular quantity accounts for the multiplication of individuals 
in the same species—a fact which, again, Aristotle failed to 
account for satisfactorily, though for a different reason, namely, 
his negation of participation. But beyond matter and form 
there is for Aquinas the act of be-ing: 

‘“T'wo principles are to be considered in a thing, namely 
its nature or quiddity and its act of existing. Now in all 
univocals there must be community according to nature and 
not according to act of existing, because one act of existing 
only is present in each thing. Thus human nature does not 
exist In two men according to the same act of existing’’.17 

“The act of existing of each and every being is proper 
to it and is distinct from the act of existing of every other 
being’’.18 . 

“Esse autem est tllud quod est magis intimum cuilibet et quod 
profundius omnibus inest”: The act of be-ing is what is inner- 
most in each and every thing, and what is deepest in them all, 
for it is formal in respect to all that is in the thing. 

What is this mysterious thing that is so fundamental 
to the metaphysics of Aquinas, that is at once the commonest 
of all and the most special of all; so obvious, in fact so in- 
escapable, yet so recondite and elusive? The difficulty in 
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grasping it is precisely that it is not a thing. The moment we 
consider it as a thing, we make it precisely what it is not, and 
we lose it, or what is perhaps worse, we spoil it. 

It is not even one of the constituents of a thing in the 
way in which its essential constituents are, in the way in which 
matter and form are. Existence is not among the substan- 
tial characteristics by which an existing thing is determined. 
“Existence occupies a position outside this series of charac- 
teristics; it is perpendicular to them’—in these words Pieper 
makes an effort to explain that be-ing is not even just added 
to the substantial elements of a being.2° It belongs to a 
different order. It cannot be defined—definirt non potest: 
“The primary simple principles cannot be defined, for in defini- 
tions there can be no infinite regress. Act is such a prin- 
Apes. 

But the act of be-ing can be apprehended in every living 
experience and in every judgement we pass on reality. If 
we live and exercise our faculties in a world of reality, we 
are in contact with be-ing at every turn. If we withdraw 
into a world of abstractions, then too we are in fact in contact 
with be-ing, but we misunderstand it and are inclined to eli- 
minate it. We will either “essentialize existence” or distin- 
guish it from essence and regard it as an accident. 

There is indeed a sense in which the act of be-ing is an 
accident. Nothing in our world of experience is necessary; 
it need not be. But if the act of be-ing is not, then the appa- 
rently eternal essence is not either. And when it is, because 
of the act of be-ing, then what matters most is not what it is but 
that it is. In fact the “what” is simply a way of be-ing. 

Of course, when we consider a thing that is limited, as 
are all things of our experience, we cannot ignore the “way” 
and consider only the “be-ing’’; the “‘what”’ is of great impor- 
tance: it does make a big difference if what exists is a man, 
or an animal or a stone. But the “what” is not something 
just added on to ‘“‘exists’’. 

There is a sense in which we can say that it is better to be 
a man than merely to exist. That is because of itself, “‘to 
exist” does not tell us of any particular degree or excellence 
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of existence, and our mind rests at the lowest possible level, 
especially if we use the term “‘merely’’; and then various per- 
fections such as life and intelligence appear as additions to the 
mere fact of be-ing: ‘“‘If esse is considered as it is participated 
in anything whatever which does not possess the total perfec- 
tion of being, but has imperfect being—and this is the case 
with all creatures—, then clearly esse in union with the super- 
added perfection is higher’’.2* 

But in fact the perfections are not added to be-ing, they 
express the particular way in which a being is, presuming 
that the being must be in a particular way and not just be: 
Yet these perfections are not the same as be-ing; on the con- 
trary, we may say, they express the limitation of be-ing to a 
particular way of be-ing, more or less excellent, but not abso- 
lute. 

Let us notice that Aquinas is speaking precisely of imper- 
fect, limited beings. Even in them their perfection is reducible 
to their be-ing: “‘sécut vivere quod est esse viventibus’,23 as life 
is the be-ing of living beings. But their perfection is not simply 
their be-ing; being a limited perfection it expresses rather 
the lack of further perfection towards the fullness of being. 

And this raises the question, how is the act of be-ing 
limited ? Indeed, how can the act of be-ing be limited? 
This is not quite the problem posed by Parmenides but is 
allied to it. Just as we ask how there can be diversity of 
being, so we can ask how there can be diversity of be-ing. 

‘Now, the act of existing as such cannot be diverse; yet 
it can be diversified by something extrinsic to itself; for in- 
‘Stance, a stone’s act of existing is other than that of a man’’.%4 
In order to capture the meaning of this passage we must not 
read “‘extrinsic’’ as “outside of itself’’ but as ‘other than itself”, 
and even this second formulation must be correctly interpreted. 
For elsewhere Aquinas tells us: ‘Nor must it be thought that 
something is added to what I call esse which is more formal 
than esse itself, thus determining it” yet, “the esse I speak 
of is essentially other than that to which it is added as a certain 
determining principle”. In fine, the esse is determined by 
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the potency of which it is the act. 

But this means that the esse is something that comes to be. 
If the esse were a pure act, and not the act of a potency, it 
could not in any wise be limited or diversified. ‘Ipsum esse’’, 
be-ing itself, has for Aquinas two meanings: it can stand for 
“be-ing as such” prescinding from any particular limitation, 
or for “pure be-ing” excluding all limitation. Since, act is 
both logically and ontologically prior to potency, there must 
be a pure act of be-ing to account for the particular acts of 
be-ing that result from the actuation of particular potencies. 

There are many ways of arriving at the fact of the pure 
act of be-ing, and there are many names applied by Aquinas 
in this act: Ipsum Esse, Pure Act, First Agent, Uncaused 
Cause. He also uses the names applied by Aristotle to the 
Unmoved Mover. He calls the Pure Act by the name of God. 
He identifies this God with the God of the Bible who says that 
his name is ‘I am’’, 

We cannot launch here into an exegesis of the mysterious 
word uttered by God in the desert to his servant Moses, the 
leader of the Jews; we cannot even enter into the details of 
the philosophical speculation that has been based on it and 
the slow progress made towards the understanding of what 
Aquinas calls “This sublime truth’. Suffice it, first, to Say 
that the interpretation of Aquinas is—like so much of his 
work—both in line with a noble tradition and thoroughly 
startling, and, second, to indicate this by a comparison bet- 
ween his explanation and that given by the greatest Christian 
philosopher before him, Augustine. 

The text to be explained is as follows: “And God said to 
Moses, [am who am. And he added, Thus will you reply 
to the children of Israel: He who is sends me to you”. It 
occurs at the beginning of the Book of Exodus,2¢ wherein is des- 
cribed how the Jews, the descendants of Israel, where delivered 
from the oppression of Egypt and left that country to establish 
an independent nation under the protection of God, whose 
proper name they now consider to be simply Yahwe: I am. 

Augustine is intrigued by the mysterious name. If 
God’s proper name is “I am,” does that mean that nothing 
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besides God is? Finally he concludes that God alone is with- 
out change, and that so to be is truly to be: “‘vere esse est enim 
semper eodem modo esse.”*’ What he in fact does is to identify 
the One Who Is with the ousta of Plato; he even thinks that 
Plato might have been acquainted with the text of the Bible. 
His ultimate verdict on the matter is : 

“Perhaps it should be said that God alone is essentia. 
For he alone truly is because he is immutable—and it is this 
he declared to Moses, his servant, when he declared: ‘‘I am 
who am’’.*5 

Here we have an essentialist interpretation of being that 
greatly influenced subsequent thinkers—till Aquinas with his 
wonted calm said that God was not Essence but Existence: 
“God’s essence is therefore his act of being. Now this sub- 
lime truth God taught to Moses... Thus he showed that his. 
proper name is He Who Is. Now every name is intended to 
signify the nature or essence of something. It remains then 
that the divine act of being itself is the essence or nature of 
God”’.”° 

“Going beyond the Platonic ontology of essence and 
the Aristotelian ontology of substance, St. Thomas in one 
long stride also went beyond both the first substance of Aris- 
totle and the God essentia of St. Augustine and his disciples,” 
says Gilson with pardonable enthusiasm.*° 

Simply to be, that is God’s essence. If by essence we 
understand a particular way of being, then God has no essence, 
he is pure existence. Aquinas quotes, without expressly 
accepting, the dictum of philosophers who maintain that 
God has no essence because his essence is no other than his. 
esse. He himself concludes his essay On Being and Essence 
with the mention of “‘the First Principle which stands at the 
peak of simplicity and to which is attributable, because of 
its simplicity, neither the notion of genus nor of species, nor, 
consequently, definition’’.?! 

The important thing is not what terms we use, for they 
will always be imperfect, but our understanding that in God 
27. In Foannis Evangelium, tract. 28, ch 8, 10. 
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there is but one utterly simple reality, just pure be-ing, ipsum 
esse, unique, unlimited. 

If this is so, then whatever is limited simply cannot be 
‘God. But what can it be, and can it be at all? Does not 
the pure act of be-ing exhaust all the possibility of be-ing ? 
‘On the contrary, the possibility of be-ing is founded in the 
pure act of be-ing. Limited be-ing, as we saw, points to 
unlimited be-ing. And unlimited be-ing, we can now add, 
is the source of limited be-ing. 

The Pure Act affirms itself, so to speak, in the communica- 
tion of be-ing. No other can communicate be-ing. The 
ingenuity of man can but change existing beings. The change 
of being into being was for Aristotle the ultimate coming to be. 
For Aquinas the ultimate coming to be relates not to the 
“what-ness” of a thing but to its “‘is-ness’”. And he explains 
this by participation : 

“The act of existing belongs to the first agent, God, 
through his own nature: for God’s act of existing is his subs- 
tance... But that which belongs to something according to 
its nature, appertains to other things only by participation . . . 
Thus the act of existing is possessed by other things, from 
the First Agent, through a certain participation. But that 
which a thing has by participation is not its very own subs- 
tance. ‘Therefore it is impossible that the substance of any- 
thing except the first agent should be the act of existing itself.’ 

God’s unique gift to us is the act of be-ing, and the most 
wonderful thing we can do is just to be: ‘‘Primus effectus Dei 
in rebus est ipsum esse, quod omnes alii effectus praesupponunt’’?*. 
The intensity of be-ing we enjoy will depend on a number of 
factors, but precisely because it is a gift, because it is received, 
our be-ing will always be limited, in a greater or lesser measure, 
and will ever remain radically different from the pure act of 
be-ing, though it is a sharing in this act. 

“Since the act of existing proper to one thing cannot be 
communicated to another, it is impossible that the creature 
should: have anything in common with God quidditatively, 
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Yet, ‘“‘the distance of nature between the creature and God 
cannot stand in the way of community of analogy between 
them?ii?* 

In his Metaphysics, Aristotle had established that being 
cannot be a genus,®® but as we have seen, he could not suc- 
cessfully bridge the gap between the First Mover and*the world 
of movement, and hence could not come to a satisfactory 
analogy of being. 

Aquinas has no difficulty here; precisely because God 
is Pure Act, he can act in creation: ‘“‘Because God in virtue 
of his essence is existence itself, therefore the existence of what 
he has created is necessarily a producing peculiar to his es- 
sence; just as flaming up is the effect peculiar to the essence 
of fire’’®’. He sees the world as a flaming up from God’s in- 
finite be-ing, and despite the boundless distance, God must 
be, he says, most intimately in all that is: “‘oportet quod Deus 
sit in omnibus rebus et intime’**®. Everything that is, precisely 
because it is, is like to God: “zn quantum habet esse est En 
simile’’®®, And since everything in a being can be reduced 
to its be-ing, in everything it bears a resemblance to God. 

God can and does know the world, not by having his 
intellect determined by the world—for this, as Aristotle already 
saw, would mean that he was in some way dependent—but 
by knowing himself as infinitely imitable by the world, the 
exemplar of all that is. And we too can know God by know- 
ing ourselves, though our knowledge will always remain very 
imperfect, so that we could also say that ‘“This is what is ulti- 
mate in the human knowledge of God: to know that we do 
not know God’’!®. But even this lack of knowledge is some- 
thing that we know. 

Aquinas further explains that there is no proportion 
between God and the world, but there is proportionality, 
that is, a mutual likeness of two proportions: between us 
and what we are, on the one hand, and God and what he is, on 
the other. Pure Be-ing is to God as our participated be-ing 
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is to us. God is his own be-ing, we have be-ing but are not 
our own be-ing. — 

_ For Aristotle the ultimate potency was matter—the 
capacity to be something. For Aquinas the ultimate potency 
is the capacity simply to be—any possible imitation of God 
that God can make to be. For him the ultimate composition 
in created things is that of essence (which merely indicates the 
capacity to exist) and existence itself (the act of be-ing). This 
composition is common to all things that are not God, whereas 
the composition of matter and form is verified only in material 
substances and not in the pure spirits whom Aristotle dimly 
envisaged but could not explain. The act par excellence is not 
form but be-ing: However, form can be called that-by-which- 
a-thing-is, or exists (7d quo est), inasmuch as it is a principle 
of existing. Nevertheless, it is the whole substance which is 
that-which-is (7d quod est), and the act of be-ing is that by which 
the substance is denominated a being." 

Thus, veiled under Aristotelian terms, we find the true 
originality of Aquinas: the discovery of the act of be-ing as 
decisive in reality. | 

A characteristic feature of the Thomistic ontology is the 
real distinction of essence and existence in finite being. Subse- 
quent controversies regarding this distinction have almost 
led to bloodshed. That there is a distinction between what 
a thing is and the fact of its existing, is obvious from the fore- 
going exposition. The problem is whether the distinction 
is real, 7.¢., not merely made by the mind when considering 
reality and its principles, but objectively verified in the reality 
itself. For mediaeval philosophers a difficulty seemed to 
arise here, comparable to the dilemma of Parmenides. These 
philosophers generally accepted, as against Aristotle, that the 
finite world received from the Supreme Being not only motion 
but existence itself ; without the divine activity the world is 
pure nothing. The world receives everything in the gift of 
Cxistence:) | 

But if there is something that is really distinct from exis- 
tence, where would this other thing come from ? Could it be 
independent of God, and if so how ? Would it also be created 
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by God, besides existence ? But what could one make of a 
created thing that was something else than existence ? 

Supposing on the other hand that there is nothing other 
than existence, this would be pure existence. If it were limited 
by something, the question would again arise about that some- 
thing : where did it come from ? 

The obvious immediate answer to the difficulty posed 
by the doctrine of creation was to make a distinction between 
essence and existence, or, as we have said, between what a 
thing is and the fact of its existing: existence came from 
God and the manner of existence was determined by the es- 
sence which made the existing thing not pure existence but 
a particular finite being. But the problem remained: if 
essence was something really other than existence, then could 
it be at all, and if it was, from where did it come? How 
could it be independent of God’s creative activity, and if it 
was created what could it be,.if it was something other than 
existence ? Again, on the other hand, if it: was not really 
distinct from. existence, if the two were one in reality, since 
what belongs to an essence can never be separated from it, all 
possible essences would actually be existing and could not 
not exist. 

Actually we ‘have arrived again, though by a different 
route, to the problem of .Parmenides: How can _ being be 
diversified ? It would have to be diversified by something 
other than itself; but other than being there is only non- 
being. We cannot get away from what Aristotle called 
the eternal question, on whose answer depends the fate of 
metaphysics: What is being ? 

We should be able to: gather from aii has been said 
above, what is the answer given by Aquinas to Parmenides. 
It is not clear whether Aquinas was aware of the problem of 
Parmenides as such; and it is quite clear that he derived a 
great deal from previous philosophers in formulating his 
doctrine—not only from Plato and Aristotle, but from 
Christian Neo-Platonists and Arab Aristotelians. He might 
be—to use his own homely comparison—like a child that rides 
on the shoulders ofa giant and thus sees farther than the 
giant can; the fact is that he did see farther, and he was able 
to follow his insight to the end. We might say that his 
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genius lay not so much in discovering new things as in dis- 
covering the value of things long discovered. He might not 
even have known of Parmenides but he certainly answered 
his problem. | | 

As we have said, the answer of Aquinas can be gathered 
from the foregoing exposition, but in order to have a clear 
idea of a point that is so important for metaphysics, we might 
follow the path along which Aquinas himself seems to have 
developed his doctrine : 

His first conclusion is that finite being is composed. in the 
order of being, that is to say, that its very act of be-ing is 
composed of two distinct elements: ‘‘Outside the mind we 
find two realities, a thing itself and privations and negations 
of the thing, which are non-being outside the mind’’.42. This 
sounds distinctly Platonic. As a further development of this 
insight, he concludes that these two elements are the essence 
(what a thing is) and the existence (the act of be-ing) : 
‘Some therefore have said that substances of this kind are 
composed of that-by-which-they-are and that-which-they-are, 
or of that-by-which-they-are and essence’’.4? He is thus able 
to bring the composition of finite being under the general 
Aristotelian heading of composition of act and potency : 
“It is clear from what has been said already that in every 
created thing essence is distinct from existence and is com- 
pared to the latter as potentiality to act’’.44 

But one may ask, how can the act of be-ing be composed 
of the act of be-ing and something else ? It is quite clear that 
in his early work, De Ente et Essentia, he holds that the act of 
being is compounded with the essence which is expressed 
in, the definition of a thing, and therefore is a positive reality : 
‘Its quiddity or essence is that which it itself is, and its exist- 
ence, received from God, is that by which it subsists in the 
nature of things”.*° Nevertheless it is a positive reality that 
includes a negation, for it is a limited reality which excludes 
further perfection: ‘‘Every form in its positive aspect is a 
perfection ; it only includes imperfection in the measure in 
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which it falls short of being in the true sense’’.*® 

In another context we have a more explicit statement 
of the imperfection of form: ‘‘One way in which a thing is 
perfect is in the measure of the perfection of the being that 
belongs to it according to its proper species,’ but in finite 
beings the perfection itself is imperfect: “‘the perfection of 
anything considered in itself is imperfect as being only a part 
of the total perfection of the universe’’.*’ 

In fact, perfection as such cannot be a principle of distinc- 
tion and diversity, any more than existence as such can be : 
“Nothing is distinct from being except non-being. In the 
same way also this being is not distinct from that being 
except by the fact that in this being is included the negation 
of that being’’.* 

How can the negation of a thing be included in the 
affirmation of the other? Is the essence a negative thing 
after all? Ina sense, yes; but this sense must be carefully 
discerned in Aquinas : 

We have already seen that the act of be-ing can only be 
determined by the potency of which it is the act; we have 
seen that this potency is the essence. Now, the essence is a 
passive potency in accordance with the principle that ‘no 
act is limited but by a potency which is a receptive capacity.” 
A receptive capacity or passive potency (tou pathein dynamis 
in Aristotle), cannot, by definition, do anything, it can only 
be what it is; its effect is what it is: so if the effect of the 
essence is to limit the existence, then it is the limit of the exist- 
ence ; it is an intrinsic limitation of participated existence. 
If it is a limitation, it is really distinct from the existence as 
negative from positive. 

We may add by way of conclusion and clarification 
that if we choose to regard essence as expressing positive per- 
fection, then it must be considered as identical with the exist- 
ence: in fact we may notice that in the text quoted above, 
Aquinas derives the perfection of a thing from the perfection 
of the be-ing (esse). and the being belongs to it according to 
its proper species: so the perfection belongs to the existence 
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as determined (limited) by the species. If the definition of a 
thing expresses its positive perfection, then the essence ex- 
pressed in the definition is really the existence and is not really 
distinguished from it. But existence as we saw, cannot be 
defined. So we must come back to the statement that the 
essence (even as expressed in the definition) is a limitation. 
In fact, to define is precisely to determine the limit. The 
positive perfection is only implied, it is grasped as we grasp 
be-ing itself. | 

This intricate argumentation, if it does not convince us 
of the doctrine of Aquinas, must at least convince us of the 
difficulty of understanding that doctrine, and of putting it to 
use ; the obscurity does not come from Aquinas but from the 
nature of the subject and the latent ambiguity of the terms 
that must be used. The major task of Neo-Thomism is to 
rescue Aquinas from misunderstanding and to bring to light 
the significance and pertinence of his teaching. 

Before we conclude we may pin-point the answer of 
Aquinas to the Greek problem of being and the Christian 
problem of creation : being cannot be diversified by being ; 
but it can be by non-being. This non-being is not something, 
of course, but it is not nothing either. It is the absence of 
something in something; it is the reality of limitation in 
finite beings that mutually exclude one another by their 
limitations and are thus differentiated. Their common source 
is God who is Pure Be-ing, Jpsum Esse; because he is the 
fullness of be-ing he can communicate be-ing. Participated 
be-ing must of its nature be limited for it is not self-subsistent; 
it is created by God “out of nothing” 7.¢., not from some pre- 
existing material, which would itself need an explanation, but 
by reason of his fullness of be-ing, whose infinite imitability 
and dynamism is the foundation of the possibility of a multi- 
plicity of finite beings. This possibility, again, is not some- 
thing apart from the fullness of be-ing and the reality of par- 
ticipated be-ing, and requiring an independent explanation. 
It merely expresses the bare capacity for something to be in 
a particular manner by the power of God that brings the 
possibility to actuality. In so far as the possibility limits the 
actuality to a particular way of be-ing, it is really distinct from 
it as a negative reality. ‘This negative reality is the reality 
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of non-being that has been sought for through the ages as a 
necessary requirement for a satisfactory philosophy of being. 

Having found the requirement, Aquinas is able to work 
out such a philosophy, completely centred round being and 
that which makes a being be, the act of be-ing or existence : 
“The texture of Thomism is made up from a very small 
number of principles which continually penetrate one another. 
Perhaps, when all is said and done, all these principles are 
various aspects of one central notion, the notion of being,” 
says Gilson.‘? And the statement has been elaborated 
somewhat like this : 

Essence is what a being is ; existence is that by which a 
being is. Potency is that which can be or the capacity for 
be-ing. Act is be-ing. Substance is that which has exis- 
tence in itself; accident is that which exists in another. God 
is He Who Is, Be-ing Itself who cannot not be. Cause is 
that which communicates being; effect is that which exists 
in virtue of another being. End is the reason for the exis- 
tence of being. Thetrue is being in so far as it is known ; 
the good is being in so far as it is desired. Becoming is the 
passage from non-being to be-ing. Matter and form are the 
elements of finite corporeal being.°° 

One might lengthen this list to stress the fecundity of 
being as envisaged by Aquinas. We shall however conclude 
here and reserve for a separate chapter some considerations 
on the dynamism of being according to ‘Thomistic principles, 
with special regard to intelligence as the supreme realization 
of being and the faculty of the infinite. . 
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CHAPTER 9 
THE THOMISTIC SYNTHESIS 


We have already seen that for Aquinas the pure act of 
be-ing, Ipsum Esse, is active in the fullest sense of the word ; 
it is the source not only of motion, of the transition from one 
manner of being to another, but of being itself. Its activity 
produces not only change, not only appearances, but reality 
itself, which shares, though with inevitable limitation, the 
reality of pure being and all that that reality implies. The 
world of experience is real for Aquinas, though it is not its 
own explanation and hence not the ultimate reality, and it 
shares in the dynamism of being ; it exercises efficient, though 
secondary, causality and every element in it has a role to 
play in mirroring the infinite perfection of Being. — 

“So far as one being is by its very act of existence per- 
fective and conservative of another, it has the aspect of an 
end in respect to that which is perfected by it’’.! 

There is in the metaphysical order something that cor- 
responds to the sense of belonging which psychologists today 
find so important for the mental health and happiness of human 
beings. No being is “good for nothing”, for being and good- 
ness are co-terminous. ‘“‘We are thus confronted with a kind 
of communicability or superabundance which is an inherent 
character of being itself, in as much as the notion of being, 
as I have just hinted, exceeds itself and passes ever into the 
notion of goodness or good’’.” 

To this tendency to overflow, which can be verified at 
all levels of participated being, there corresponds a tendency 
to seek perfection by participating in the goodness of being. 
Ad omnem formam sequitur inclinatio, every form is accompanied 
by an inclination ; this proposition of Aquinas is traditionally 
considered to be self-evident.? 

In the higher levels of the hierarchy of being there is the 
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tendency to overflow in knowledge and love. Both intellect 
and will go out of themselves, so to speak, to contact being 
as it is in its limited perfection, and they are carried beyond 
themselves to unlimited Truth and Goodness. And they also 
draw being to themselves for their perfectioning. They 
perfect themselves in giving themselves; they grasp being 
and are grasped by being. And they are the supreme prin- 
ciple of oneness in the. world. ‘That is to say, the ultimate 
principle of oneness is the Intelligence and Will of the Creator 
of the world ; and in the world itself, the intelligence and will 
of man has the task of promoting that oneness. Here we pass 
from speculation to urgent responsibility. 

Aquinas’s assignation of relative positions to the roles 
of the intellect and of the will in the quest of being has been 
the object of much discussion. It is important that we under- 
stand something of his doctrine on intelligence—though it 
might be thought that this belongs tohis epistemology rather 
than to his metaphysics—both in order to clear up certain 
misunderstandings that would hinder the appreciation of his 
philosophy of being and so as to gauge the dimensions of that 
philosophy. 

‘Truth and goodness are one finally, and judgement 
and love belong to the same movement towards them’’.+ 

Aquinas places intelligence at the very apex of being, 
and it is important that we understand his views on intelli- 
gence if we are to guard ourselves against the mistake that 
has often been made of thinking him to be a rationalist. He 
is in fact an intellectualist—and for him the two positions 
are poles apart. Far from adopting an epistemological ap- 
proach to metaphysics, Aquinas has an ontological approach 
to knowledge, and the sum total of his doctrine enables him 
to transcend both Plato and Aristotle and to produce a syn- 
thesis that has inspired the present-day effort of his disciples 
to transcend both modern and contemporary philosophy and 
to reach what one of them has called the philosophy of the 
future.° We shall attempt a brief outline of Thomistic in- 
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tellectualism, and. of the Thomistic synthesis. ® 

Intelligence is simply the faculty of being; more than 
that, being finds its highest realization in intelligence and 
intellectual knowledge is the highest act of being. Quidquid 
esse potest intelligt potest?: for Aquinas nothing has a title to 
reality except in relation to intelligibility and as the term or 
condition of intellectual knowledge, according to the graded 
capacity of intellectual beings. 

“Mind comes first and all being is for mind.” These 
are not the words of Aquinas but they have been thought 
to express his authentic doctrine.’. Yet he was as far removed 
from idealism as he could possibly be; in what sense then, 
can he be said to reduce being to mind? In order to under- 
stand his position we must first of all grasp the fact that when 
he speaks of intelligence he is not referring to human reason. 
In fact as much as he exalts intelligence, he seems to depreciate 
reason and its complicated ways, except in so far as it shares 
in the excellence of intelligence. , 

In this commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
Aquinas goes so far as to say that Averroes puts forward a 
“most absurd” proposition when he identified intelligibility 
with what man is capable of comprehending.® As for 
himself he maintains that “Intellect and reason are not two 
different faculties, but are distinguished as perfect from im- 
perfect’'°. The intellect as such has not. the imperfections 
which we attribute to human reason : “Intellect meaning in- 
timate penetration of truth and reason the research for truth? ", 
Recourse to reasoning marks a certain defect in the intellect 
in question: defectus quidam intellectus est ratiocinatio'. 

Such quotations could be multiplied indefinitely. Suffice 
it to say that the laborious operations and chiefly the ‘‘abstrac- 
tion from reality as such” which is commonly thought to be 
the characteristic of mind are for Aquinas merely the result 
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of the dependence of the human mind on matter; because 
of this it works by “‘composition and division,” it formulates, 
it proceeds step by step and round and round. Only in the 
concrete perception of the self and in the grasp of fundamental 
axioms does human intelligence come near the immediacy 
and clarity which is proper of the intellect, for whom to see 
is to possess, and to possess is to be—to be guodammodo omnia— 
in a way, all things. 

Intelligence must not be thought of as the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing and relating (of “composition and division,” 
according to the classical phrase); or of arranging and dedu- 
cing. “Its work does not consist in isolating things from their 
surroundings, but directly of grasping what is proper to them, 
of assimilating to itself that which is most intimate to things 
and which naturally is supposed to be diaphanous and limpid 
to mind”’.!? - 

Abstraction, far from being the proper operation of the 
intellect, is proportionate, in the contact of being, to materia- 
lity; and immanence, which is inversely proportionate to 
materiality, far from leading to subjectivism, is the very con- 
dition of objectivity. In his commentary on  Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, Aquinas makes the point that the “conquest of 
reality” is proportionate to the “immanence of being.” He 
presents us with a scale of being which is reminiscent of Aris- 
totle’s hierarchy : 

The oyster and such animals as are immersed in matter 
and possess only the sense of touch are at the lowest stage of 
sensible knowledge; they are in contact only with reality that 
is physically in touch with them; their psychic content is des- 
cribed as “imagination and confused desire’; their knowledge 
is extremely abstract, since it takes in only a tenuous aspect 
of reality, and extremely subjective, being concerned only with 
what immediately affects the subject. As we reach the higher 
animals we find that the five senses they possess and the more 
differentiated organism, enable them to have a more complete 
and complex perception of the world. ‘This perception is also 
more objective: the sense of touch is affected by its sensation 
(viz. the hand that touches a hot object becomes hot) but the 
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sense of sight is less so affected (the eye does not take on the 
colour of the object seen). But the “faculty of otherness’, is 
found in its fullness only in beings that can apprehend other- 
ness as otherness; in order consciously to discriminate between 
self and non-self and at the same time to appreciate the union 
of the two, one must be capable of self-reflection. This is 
verified in intellectual knowledge: Omnis intelligens est redtens 
ad essentiam suam reditione completa. Moreover, a faculty that 
is capable of reflecting upon itself is necessarily devoid of all 
matter, and its object is not limited like that of the senses; it 
can know and become all things. And yet there is no dis- 
persion. On the contrary, the higher the intellect, the greater 
the simplicity of its operations; and this simplicity, again, is 
not achieved by abstraction but by a sort of condensation. 
There is no resulting vagueness, but deep penetration. 

In intelligence reality finds unity, and unity is being: 
ens et unum convertuntur. All things exist by and for intelligence, 
and the highest intelligence contains all things in such a way 
as to be the source of all being. 

The metaphysical ascendancy ascribed by Aristotle to the 
“type” or form, Aquinas accords to intelligence. There 
is, of course, no intelligence when it is a question of these 
forms that are completely dependent on matter, but Aquinas 
has a much more complete and clear idea of pure intelligence 
than Aristotle has of pure form. There are intellectual na- 
tures who in some manner contain in themselves all the per- 
fection of the universe: “Intellectual natures have a greater 
affinity with the whole of things than has any other nature. 
Each one of them having the capacity to embrace all reality 
in its intelligence is in a position to become all things after a 
certain manner’.!> Knowledge, in a special Thomistic 
sense, 1s the source of reality. Reality finds fulfilment in in- 
telligence. 

The Supreme Intelligence is indeed the efficient cause of 
reality—not just the origin of motion as in Aristotle but truly 
the source of being, as well as the exemplary and final cause 
of all that is. ‘The greatest among the perfection of things 
is that a thing is intellectual, because thereby it is, after a 
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fashion, all things, having within itself the perfection of all’’!®, 
This applies to all intelligence, but leads us to the Thomistic 
concept of Absolute Mind. 

Absolute Mind is the final cause of all things, in that the 
possession of the Absolute is the end of all being. Each being 
possesses the Absolute according to its own nature: the birds 
by flying, the trees by growing, intelligent beings by knowing. 
Indeed intelligence is the faculty of being because it is the 
faculty of the divine. Aquinas holds with Aristotle that con- 
templation is the highest perfection of a nature that knows, 
possesses and is all being. But he does not reject the mystic’s 
contention that love is the highest activity and perfection. 
In so far as the individual intelligence is part of a whole, its 
perfection consists in loving subordination to the totality, 
but this subordination demands from it precisely its proper 
function which is contemplation. ‘Thus once again Aquinas 
achieves a brilliant synthesis. 

And life also, which we can only understand in terms 
of immanence, finds its culmination in intelligence, where we 
find the most perfect immanence. 

The popular idea is that the intellectual process is a sort 
of “epiphenomenon”’ on the surface of real “life”; but for 
Aquinas this process is the life-process par excellence and he 
sees in it the deepest and most intense activity of intelligent 
beings. At the same time, in opposition to those who see the 
intellect as fundamentally ego-centric, for him it is precisely 
the intellect that frees men from subjectivity. In other words 
the intellect combines the highest degree of subjective intensity 
and objective extension, because it grasps reality by becoming 
reality yet preserving its identity. 

In his Aristotelian commentaries Aquinas sums up for 
us his doctrine: “Intelligence is a form of life, and of living 
things it is the most perfect’’!”, and “‘Being is twofold: material 
and immaterial. By material being, which is limited, a thing 
is merely what it is ; this stone is just a stone and nothing 
more. But by immaterial being, which is vast, and, as it were, 
infinite, since it is not limited by matter, a thing is not only 
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what it is, but in some fashion it is other things as well’, 

Again, commenting on the Metaphysics, Aquinas tells 
us that ‘“‘Aristotle says that by its very nature the intellect 
knows itself in so far as it bears within it, or conceives, an 
intelligible object’’.!9 Moreover, the better the intellect 
grasps “‘the other’, the non-self, the more is its activity inti- 
mate to itself, and one with itself: Quanto aliquid magis intelli- 
gitur, tanto conceptio intellectualis est magis intima intelligent et 
magis unum*®. Conversely, the more immanent the activity, 
the better the grasp of the other as other. The more intense 
the life of an intellectual being, the less limited is it to the nar- 
row bounds of its self. 

Finally we see that thought itself is the most powerful form 
of action. . If action implies the influence of one. being. on 
another, then such action will be more perfect according as it 
reaches the other being more fully, in that being’s reality and 
intimacy and unity, and the more imperfect according as it 
leaves more of that being untouched by its influence. Now 
material action, like that of the stone-breaker, affects only a 
part of the reality that is influenced and affects it in such a 
way that it is changed, andno longer remains what it was. 
By activity man wants to subjugate reality, to enrich himself 
with it, but by material activity he cannot reach the depths 
of the object, he mercly gets something and even that is changed 
in the process of getting. Even in vital immanent activity, 
such as nutrition, there is assimilation but through radical 
transformation; or again, in generations, there is ultimate 
duality. In intellectual activity, on the other hand, the other 
is wholly grasped, remains wholly itself and is made wholly 
one with the subject. “The noblest way of possessing a thing 
is to possess it in a non-material manner, yet formally, which 
is the definition of knowledge’’?!. 

The highest intelligence is Pure Act, containing in itself 
all reality and the creative source of all otherness; it is Being, 
and whatever has a claim to the name of being, has it by 
sharing in the reality of this Being that in its utter simplicity 
embraces all beings. 
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‘The last perfection of life then belongs to God for Whom 
to know and to be are equivalent, and in Whom the _ idea, 
(understanding by idea what the intellect conceives in itself 
of the object known) is identically the divine essence itself. *?”’ 

The cause of all being is the perfect mirror of reality such 
as it is in itself; the creative source of things that exist by 
“participation”’—‘‘spreading about it all being and degrees 
thereof’’—the Supreme Intelligence is at once perfect imman- | 
ence and perfect extensiveness penetrating to the depths of 
things. He alone is at home everywhere by intelligence who 
knows all things by his own essence, the unique source of 
reality and truth. The human soul is intelligent because it 
has a “passive capacity” for all being; God is intelligent 
because He is the active source of all being. In fine, ““God’s 
knowledge is the cause of all things.’ 

The “metaphysical intellectualism’”’, as it has been called, 
of Aquinas enables him to synthesize all the positive values in 
every quest for wisdom. His philosophy is a philosophy of 
being; it is also a philosophy of existence, a philosophy of life, 
a philosophy of thought and a philosophy of action. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE RECOVERY OF BEING 


“By the nineteenth century St. Thomas was once more 
the shade of a great name, revered in Catholic Europe but 
studied by men only half awake’’, says Martin D’Arcy of the 
period immediately preceding the Thomistic revival.! 

Before we trace the course of the re-discovery of be-ing 
by the Neo-Thomists it would be profitable to cover briefly 
the path of retrogression. 

The decline of Thomism was not due only to the small- 
ness of the men that followed Aquinas. Occasionally there 
did arise a great mind, a great commentator of his works, or 
even an original thinker that could almost rival him in popu- 
larity. But one cannot avoid the impression that his most 
valuable insight, the one that gives life to his whole massive 
synthesis, was lost or at least obscured: the act of be-ing as 
the foundation of sound philosophy is misunderstood or not 
adequately valued. 

Even those followers of Aquinas who set themselves the 
task precisely of safeguarding and perpetuating his thought, 
conceptualized esse into a mere exrstentia; they busied them- 
selves with the fact of existence, not with the act of existing, 
and in a way they anticipated the essentialism of modern 
philosophy. 

Suarez, perhaps the most brilliant of the scholastics after 
Aquinas, and the founder of what amounts practically to an 
independent philosophical school within scholasticism, realised 
that, as things were understood in his day (he lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth century) there was really no point 
in affirming a real distinction, between essence and esse: essence 
is indeed different from the fact of existence but the two are 
not intrinsic constitutive elements of the concrete being. 
Hence there is room only for a conceptual distinction. In 
fact the whole issue is about concepts. In his famous Disputa- 
tiones Metaphysicae, Suarez, after making a distinction bet- 
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ween ens ut participium and ens ut nomen, determines that only 
the latter is the object of general metaphysics. That is to say, 
instead of holding with Aristotle that the object of metaphysics 
is being as being, and proceeding with Aquinas to the state- 
ment that being as being is constituted by be-ing, he distin- 
guishes between being as meaning something that actually is, 
that exists, and being as a label for anything that can be, that 
is possible, prescinding from actual existence. Only possible 
being is the object of metaphysics. 

The ‘Thomists of the beginning of our century were quite 
ready to accept Wolff’s definition of metaphysics as “the 
science of essences or of possibles.”” They were determined to 
re-establish a realist metaphysics as an answer to the prevalent 
idealism, and they had to meet the situation by building up 
the critical foundations of what appeared to be merely a 
blindly accepted mediaeval legacy. They seem more con- 
cerned about the rational principles governing our apprehen- 
sion of being than with being as being. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange,”? whilst accepting the Aristote- 
lian definition, understands it to mean that intelligible being 
is the object of metaphysics; for it is the first and adequate 
object of the intellect, which sees in it, directly and sponta- 
neously, the unquestionable evidence of the first principles. 

“L’étre intelligible des choses sensibles, leur essence confusément 
connue’’—the intelligible being of sensible things, their essence 
indistinctly apprehended, such is the first object of our intel- 
lect: it is being as such, but only in the sense of a vague general 
idea abstracted by the mind from the sensible reality it con- 
tacts. In this idea the mind sees the opposition between being 
and non-being: a thing cannot both be and not be at the same 
time in the same sense, and this perception is at once expressed 
in the principle of identity or non-contradiction. The prin- 
ciples of sufficient reason and causality follow, both grasped 
as necessary and universal laws flowing directly from the 
notion of intelligible being. From the principle of non- 
contradiction also flows the assertion that being is prior to 
becoming, for it shows that becoming cannot be the more 


2. We- shall take him as representative of the early Neo-Thomists, though 
died recently at a ripe old age. Cf. his voluminous La Synthese 
iomtisteé. 
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foundamental reality. This is the core of the Thomistic .syn- 
thesis as grasped by the early Neo-Thomists: | 

“It has been said that a true philosopher has really only 
a single thought, in the sense that he relates everything. else 
to this: thus the traditional philosophy derives all its force 
from the principle of contradiction or identity and from the 
priority of being over becoming”, | 

Not a word about the act of being. The actual existence 
of concrete, if contingent, beings has hardly any philosophical 
interest. Being is being not because of be-ing, but. rather 
because the principles of thought demand that it be so. There 
seems to be even a certain pride in not acknowledging the 
originality of Aquinas: ‘This metaphysical synthesis — ela- 
borated by St Thomas is much more perfect than the doctrine 
explicitly taught by Aristotle: but from the philosophical 
point of view it is the development of principles formulated 
by the Stagirite. We may say that it is the same philosophy, 
but now full-grown’’.4 

The Thomists were not, of course, the only ones to be 
alerted by the philosophic situation at the end of the nineteenth 
century. ‘here were other and more violent reactions and 
Thomism could not but he affected by these. One of the 
things that its adherents realised was that the way the doctrine 
of Aquinas was being presented made it look suspiciously like 
the rationalistic systems that were being now condemned. 
In France, Bergson led the attack on the prevalent form of 
Positivism which took its inspiration from the physical sciences. 
He introduced a whole set of new values, where biological 
concepts superseded the mechanical, and instinct and expe- 
rience took the place of scientific rationalism. Maurice 
Blondel in his L’ Action developed a line of thought that seemed 
to provide a link between the new trends and certain princi- 
ples enunciated by Aquinas. Subsequently, as we have 
mentioned earlier, Bergson himself acknowledged his sym- 
pathy for Thomism. 
_ The Thomists for their part opened their eyes to hitherto 
unexplored, or at least unexploited, aspects of their philosophy 
of being, and they felt they could help the current movement 


3. Garrigou-Lagrange, La Synthese Thomiste, p. 613 f. 
4. ibid. p. 98. 
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both by a positive contribution and by providing a corrective 
to certain extravagances, such as a tendency to irrationalism. 

It is here that the authentic intellectualism of Aquinas 
such as we have exposed it, came to be discovered as the real 
answer to rationalism. <A. D. Sertillanges sees the idea not 
as a sterilized, lifeless essence deposited in the mind, but as 
endowed with a dynamism that makes it leap up to the reality 
it represents. P. Rousselot goes much farther and it is to him 
that we owe the best insights in this matter. He is bold 
enough to maintain that Aquinas was not wholly true to him- 
self when he upheld the Aristotelian ideal of abstract defini- 
tion, for the distinction between reason and intellect, which 
we have explained, shows us the mind as constantly striving 
to transcend concepts to arrive at an intuition, to see itself 
and its Maker. Love and thought are closely allied and our 
mental processes are helped along by a certain connaturality 
with being—‘‘Contingit enim aliquem iudicare, uno modo per 
modum inclinationis’®, says Aquinas. This connaturality 
can only be explained by their common origin from God. 

Joseph Maréchal goes yet farther. He gets inside thought, 
so to speak, to work out a kind of metaphysical psychology 
based on the principles of Aquinas. ‘‘Within the cold clarity 
of truth he discovers a buried warmth of desire’’®. We then 
come to a philosophy of love, of desire and of personality, 
solidly based on metaphysics and as far removed as could be 
from any taint of irrationalism. We shall leave for a later 
chapter a fuller exposition of the trend inaugurated by Maré- 
chal in his Le Point de Depart de la Metaphysique. 1n this monu- 
mental work he set himself the task of transcending Kant by 
employing Kant’s own transcendental method and opened 
up a very fruitful line of Thomistic. studies. 

In the meanwhile the philosophical situation in Europe 
between the two world wars was more propitious to the meta- 
physical quest, particularly in France where the influence 
of Bergson was felt. It was in France that the return to the 
concrete among the Neo-Thomists was signalized by the 

5. §.T., I, 6. The whole Thomistic doctrine of knowledge by connaturality 
has been studied with much interest in recent years and finds echoes in 
the writings of Newman, Blondel etc. The actual term “connaturality” 


occurs in §.T., II-II, 45, 2. 
6. D’Arcy. St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 203. 
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publication of Aimé Forest’s La structure métaphysique du concret 
selon S. Thomas d’ Aquin’. 

A notable feature of this work is the application of the 
historical method, the study of sources and influences, in order 
the better to understand the thought of Aquinas. The other 
important feature is that Forest, instead of starting from the 
notion of being in general, proposes to begin with the analysis 
of the concrete existent, marking its principal traits of perfec- 
tion, of composition and of unity, to search out the principles 
which enter into its structure. pee: 

For Forest, Thomism is an “analytical philosophy,”’ 
for it starts from any concrete existent and proceeds by a 
dialectic that brings out both the relative perfection and 
the insufficiency of the finite individuals, to attach it to the 
absolute by which it is sustained in being : 

“By an analysis which constitutes its starting point, its 
special method, it will extend to existence itself the Platonic 
notion of participation, show that existence is not that rigid 
absolute against which thought must strike or which would halt 
its progress. The idea of being, far from excluding that of 
relation, rather calls it forth, for in the analysis of the concrete 
being we will discover the necessity of the absolute towards 
which it points. The concrete existence sends us on to the 
abstract idea of being in general, of which it is only an aspect, 
and this latter to the absolute existence that compasses all 
things’’®. 

In this quotation from a lecture by Forest on the spirit 
of Thomism we notice the mention of Platonic participation, 
and we notice also that the general notion of being comes 
neither at the beginning nor at the end of the metaphysical 
quest. Forest’s own analysis only covers the first stage of the 
quest; he examines in detail the compositions that enter into 
the structure of finite being according to Thomistic principles: 
matter and form, nature and faculties, essence and existence. 
The earlier Neo-Thomists were inclined to regard these as mere 
instances of act and potency, which in turn was important 


7. ' First edition, 1931. Our quotations are from the Second edition, Paris, 


1956. 
8, Quoted by Helen John in International Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 11 (1962) 
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chiefly as a safeguard for the principle of identity in a world of 
constant change. 

The crucial position of the doctrine of essence and exis- 
tence in the system of Aquinas now begins to come to the fore: 
it expresses the final composition that ensures the unity of a 
multi-composite nature, where be-ing is the ultimate act of a 
finite being: ‘“‘Concrete existence signifies more than the 
mere positing of a being: it is rather the being of a nature, and 
this nature in turn is composed of structural elements’’.” 
We can sense here an echo of the Aristotelian concern for the 
structural coherence of the beings of our experience, but there 
is an echo of Plato too, for the same structural consideration 
leads to the affirmation of God as the wniversalis causa essendi: 
“to arrive at the metaphysical necessity of God we have only 
to understand the structure of individual things’’.! 

A further steptowards emphasizing the importance of the 
distinction of essence and existence as the focal point of the 
Thomistic view of being was taken by André Marc, when he 
showed that whereas Suarez and other scholastics drew their 
notion of being from an analysis of simple apprehension, in - 
which the mind is not committed, so to speak, to the existence 
of the being apprehended, Aquinas drew his from the judge- 
ment, where there is always the affirmation of be-ing, but of 
be-ing reduced, ordinarily, to the limit expressed in the pre- 
dicate: IfI say, ““This is a man,” I affirm be-ing (is) of a being 
(this), but it is be-ing reduced to a particular essence (man). 
Thus Aquinas comes to the expression of “the proportion of 
essence to esse, and inversely, the adaptation of the latter to 
the former—in short, their mutual correlation’’.!! 

The decisive step in replacing the act of be-ing at the 
centre of Thomistic philosophy was taken by Cornelio Fabro. 
This brings us from Belgium and France to Italy. Fabro 
wrote in Italian at the outbreak of the Second World War, 
so his research did not immediately reach the public it deserved, 
and others, working independently, also arrived at conclusions 
similar to his. Nevertheless his La nozione metafisica di parteci- 


9. Forest, Structure, p. 38. 
10. Ibid., pp. 70 f. 
11. Marc, L’idee de l’etre chez saint Thomas et dans la scolastique posterieure, pp. 55 
f., in Archives de philosophie, X (1933). 
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pazione secondo S$. Tommaso d’ Aquino! is a veritable landmark 
in the history of Neo-Thomism and of its effort to regain the 
true insights of Aquinas. Fabro does indeed give the impres- 
sion of introducing a certain sophistication into his interpreta- 
tion of his master, but though his approach appears rather 
modern compared with the original texts of Aquinas, there is 
no doubt that he has captured the genuine spirit of what we 
may call the Thomism of St Thomas. 

In his preface, Fabro explains how, starting from a study 
of causality—which is a crucial question for the epistemolo- 
gical approach—he came to the doctrine of participation, 
which is the typically Thomistic way of establishing causality. 
This opened up a whole new vista and proved to be the starting 
point of a new understanding of the traditional metaphysics. 

We cannot go into the details of the painstaking analysis 
made by Fabro of the mind’s approach to being: from the first 
vague grasp of being to “intensive metaphysical abstraction” 
the mind proceeds by a sort of dialectic between a general idea 
and the contact with concrete being with all its richness and 
complexity. The vagueness and emptiness of being as first 
understood becomes filled with a content that transcends all 
particular instances, and we see that the “proportion of being”’ 
“remains always inexhaustible and open to still further deter- 
minations, because all of them may be included within the 
range of its intelligible irradiation.’’'? At the summit of meta- 
physical speculation we see the whole range of reality fitting 
into a single “rational harmony”’ of beings. 

By his new understanding of the metaphysical notion of 
being, Fabro also adds depth to the traditional distinction 
of essence and act of existence; essence in the abstract is seen 
by the mind as an idea almost devoid of formal content; it is 
what has be-ing in a particular manner; but viewed concretely 
by the mind engaged in the dialectic of being, it appears as 
a unique perfection, ranged besides other such _ perfections 
in a gradation that explains the multiplicity of beings, hierar- 
chically arranged in terms of the ipsum esse. As against this 
concrete essence we must consider the concrete act of being, 


12. Milan, 1939. We quote, in translation, from his first edition, but the 
latest is Turin, 1963. 
13. Fabro, Partecipazione, p. 138. 
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that by which the essence is realised, that which is most perfect 
in each finite being, “its share of the divine splendour,” a share 
of something unlimited according to the measure set by the 
limitations of the essence. 

As the act of being can only be realised ina particular 
essence, so also it can only be understood in relation to a 
particular essence: “as it finds in the subject the ground of its 
subsistence, so also only from the subject does it receive its 
intelligibility’! 

Here we come to a sort of paradox; on one hand there is 
the essence which, so to speak, has everything except the one 
thing that really matters, namely, really to be; and on the 
other, there is existence, which in what we might call the pure 
state needs no explanation since it contains all perfection and 
is of itself, but which in connection with a_ particular essence 
presents something of a puzzle. 

The puzzle is solved by the doctrine of participation: 
the Fullness of Being, Pure Be-ing, communicates be-ing, and 
in this communication, essence expresses perfection by being 
a particular perfection to the exclusion of other possible per- 
fections which be-ing as such could actuate. According 
to Fabro, Aquinas first developed the distinction of essence 
and existence in order to explain participation, and only 
subsequently explained the distinction itself in terms of act 
and potency. By this explanation, the doctrine of act and 
potency itself gains immensely in meaning and enters a field 
unsuspected by Aristotle. | 

In his synthesis, Aquinas not only brings together Plato 
and the Neo-Platonists on the one side and Aristotle on the 
other; he also combines Aristotle’s own principles of act and 
potency on the one hand, and the realization of a particular 
formality in a greater or lesser degree in relation to the full 
possession of the formality, on the other; further he draws 
upon the Arab Avicenna’s clarification of essence and exis- 
tence, and the Judeo-Christian revelation of the Absolute 
as He Who Is; and finally he brings to bear his own powerful 
genius on the eternal question: What is being ? 

Fabro’s book, republished in 1963, remains a landmark 


14. Ibid., p. 206. 
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in the history of Neo-Thomism, but since, as we have said, it 
took time to become widely known, others partly duplicated 
his work.'® One way or another, by the end of the Second 
World War the basic task of Neo-Thomism was accomplished 
with the re-discovery of the Thomistic philosophy of being. 
What remained was to work out all the implications of the re- 
covery of the original point of view and to make the necessary 
readjustments not so much in the traditional formulae as in 
the deeper understanding of them: this was the task within 
the school; but there was also the great work of presenting 
renovated ‘Thomism, or Neo-Thomism, to the wider world 
of thought, a work involving both a patient labour of compara- 
tive studies at a high level of scholarship and what is perhaps 
an equally difficult task, the popularization of a doctrine 
without adulterating its purity. This last task has been ad- 
mirably accomplished by Gilson and Maritain; the name of 
those engaged in the other lines of effort is legion. 

This much is clear from the foregoing exposition: the 
Neo-Thomists have returned to a philosophy of being that 
enables them to meet the needs of philosophy today, and indeed 
for all time: briefly, meaningfulness is no longer restricted 
to a sterilized essence to which existence comes, if it comes 
at all, as an accident; existence is recognized as the greatest 
perfection of being—not existence as a notion, but the very 
act of be-ing, which is its share in Absolute Being as realized 
in a limited manner determined by the essence. Be-ing comes 
from the dynamism of Absolute Being by participation; essence 
and existence are not just juxtaposed as two principles that 
meet somehow in finite being, but there is seen between them 
a mutual dependence, an “indwelling,” and from their inter- 
relation the finite concrete being receives a real and intelligible 
consistency whilst remaining a mystery of frailty inseparably 
joined to stability—a mystery which gives an exquisite flavour 
to human life. 

“A philosophy like this is at grips with the secret energy 
that causes its object. It finds in the meaning of its limitation 
the principle of its very fertility. It will never believe that it 
has come to the end of its inquiry because its end is beyond 


15. For instance, L. B. Geiger published his La participation dans la philosophie 
de St. Thomas d’Aquin in Paris in 1942. 
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what it can enclose within the limits of a concept. In the case 
of ‘Thomism, we are not dealing with a philosophy that turns 
its back on existence and consequently cannot see it. Rather 
we have to do with a philosophy that faces existence and 
never stops looking at it. Ofcourse, we cannot see existence, 
but we know it is there and we can at least posit it, by an act 
of judgement, as the hidden root of what we can see and at- 
tempt to define. ‘This is also why Thomistic ontology refuses 
to be limited to what the human mind knew about being 
in the thirteenth century. It even refuses to allow itself to be 
halted by what we know about it in the twentieth. — It invites 
us to look beyond present-day science toward that primitive 
energy from which both knowing subject and object known 
arise’”’.'° ‘These words come from Gilson. As for Maritain, 
he sees an urgent duty facing Neo-Thomism : 

“We must defend the traditional wisdom and the conti- 
nuity of the Philosophia Perennis against the prejudices of 
modern individualism, in so far as it values, seeks and delights 
in novelty for its own sake, and is interested in a system of 
thought only is so far as it is a creation, the creation of a novel 
conception of the world. But equally we must show that this 
wisdom is eternally young and always inventive, and involves 
a fundamental need in its very being, to grow and renew 
itself. And so doing we must combat the prejudices of those 
who would fix it at a particular stage of its development and 
fail to understand its essentially progressive nature’’.1? 

It would seem however that for Maritain the progress 
of Thomism is not a progress beyond Aquinas but a progress 
in the better understanding of Aquinas. Some critics would 
maintain that his own progress is not even in a better under- 
standing but merely in a more attractive expression of an 
older interpretation such as the one we find in Garrigou- 
Lagrange, who was his friend.18 


16. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 375. 
17. A Preface to Metaphysics, pp. 1 f. 
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PART THREE: TOWARDS THE FUTURE 


This part deals with the prospects opened up by the 
recovery of the thought of Aquinas on the act of being. 
The progress that has been made so far points to a future 
that is full of promise not only for Thomism or for philo- 
sophy but for the totality of human development. 


More recently some Neo-Thomisis have been busy 
working out what might be called a pure philosophy of being; 
they not only give pre-eminence to the act of being but 
reduce everything to it. Among those who write in English, 
Carlo and Little come to the conclusion that even essence, 
which has traditionally been regarded as the very foundation 
of reality, is but the limitation of the act of being, by which 
the act is restricted to the particular being expressed by the 
essence. | 


Is this really the mind of Aquinas? And if the act of 
being as understood by the Neo-Thomists is so fundamental 
to the Thomistic synthesis, how could it have been missed 
for so long? A study of the texts shows that they are ambi- 
guous and hence capable of different interpretations ; but 
a critical analysis explains the divergence of the original 
statements and supports the latest and more radical view. 


Having established themselves on the most fundamental 
of standpoints, the act of being, the Neo-Thomists are able 
to assimilate what is positive in all the philosophical thinking 
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of past ages, and to go beyond it. Earlier in the century 
Maréchal had used the transcendental method to arrive 
from thought to being rather than reducing being to thought; 
in the present day Lonergan has launched on a similar ven- 
ture with great success. Less known in the English-speaking 
world are the names of Coreth, de Finance and Hayen. 


The ideas of Aquinas on the relative functions of philo- 
sophy and science have been found to have affinity with the 
views current today among scientists themselves, expressed 
in the Procrustean theory, and thus there is a basis for a 
dialogue between two human intellectual activities that 
have long been regarded as antagonistic to one another. 


The Thomistic spirit fecls at home in the present philo- 
sophical climate and the metaphysics of Aquinas have been 
hailed as existential, not in the commonly understood sense 
of the term but in a way that puts his thought in the forefront 
of contemporary philosophical inquiry. The doctrine of the 
act of being is a point of convergence for various lines of 
Neo-Thomistic research, and at this point it meets also the 
more promising of the other currents of thought, thus bringing 
new hope to man’s perennial quest of wisdom. 


A further study, which would be quite fascinating but 
is not attempted in this book, could be made of the act of 
being as a point of contact with the Indian philosophical 
tradition, with its various schools and some of its modern 
presentations. Without entering this field one can see tre- 


mendous possibilities in this encounter between East and 
West. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE NEO-THOMISTICGC ADVANCE 


We have spoken in the previous chapter of the task of 
working out the full implications of a philosophy of being 
centred on the act of be-ing. This has many aspects, but a 
remarkable line of activity, and the one that concerns most 
closely our own study, is that of effectively reducing every- 
thing to be-ing. In order to make this important point 
clear we may say that the newest among the Neo-Thomists are 
not only concerned with giving be-ing preeminence in the 
metaphysical quest, but they want to eliminate everything 
else in favour of be-ing, to understand everything in terms of 
be-ing and to evolve what we might call a pure philosophy of 
being. 

Among a host of writers who could be mentioned in 
this connection we shall confine ourselves to two whose works 
are originally written in English: Arthur Little, an Irishman, 
and Wiliam Carlo, an American. Moreover, their thought 
is quite representative of the trend that interests us and which 
we shall expose forthwith, leaving for a subsequent chapter 
an inquiry into its authenticity, that is, its correspondence to 
the mind of Aquinas. 

Despite the shift of emphasis from essence to existence, 
present day Thomism can still be haunted by the Greek con- 
text in which scholasticism grew. That the Greek legacy 
should remain at the heart of the system is inevitable, for 
Aristotelianism is not only a context but a veritable root, 
though not the only root, of the philosophy elaborated by 
Aquinas. But where he definitely brought in a new element, 
this element should not be merely juxtaposed to the existing 
structure of Greek thought, but there should be a clear-sighted 
confrontation and a ruthless elimination of whatever is in- 
compatible with the new insight. 

On, this principle, it is not enough to have a shift of em- 
phasis; the metaphysical significance of essence has to be re- 
thought in terms of the new position of existence. Essence 
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had a place in ancient philosophy which it did not have in 
mediaeval philosophy, indeed, which it could not have in 
mediaeval philosophy and which it certainly was not accorded 
in Aquinas. The Greek essences were eternal substances, 
whether complete or not, whether separate or not. Aquinas 
admitted the theoretical possibility of the world existing from 
eternity but insisted that even so it could not, nor could any 
element in it, have existence of itself—all must come from 
the fullness of being, from the dynamism of the Jpsum Esse. 
to whom he ascribed an efficiency that was not merely final 
but creative in the full sense of the word. 

The first problem of metaphysics is not the multiplicity 
of beings but their origin: in order to solve this, one must 
bring in the participation of be-ing from the Fullness of Being; 
but “‘bringing in” seems to imply some ‘‘where’’ in which to 
bring: where does one bring in this esse ? Into a world of 
so-far non-existing essence ? What is the meaning of a non- 
existing essence ? 

The common and traditional answer to this is that God 
does not create an esse but an ens: He creates a being, which 
on, reflection we find to be made up of be-ing and a particular 
essence. 

Be-ing, or existence, and essence, denoting a particular 
degree of perfection, are the component elements of finite 
being, the ultimate irreducible elements of its reality whose 
explanation is in their mutual relation. ‘They are, according 
to Maritain, causes one of another : 

“The conception we are here proposing, and the very 
distinction between existence as received and existence as 
exercised, is understandable only in the light of the axiom 
causae ad invicem sunt causae... In other words it is by being 
received by the essence that existence is exercised by the 
supposit, and it is by being exercised by the supposit that 
existence is received by the essence.’”! 

The position of Gilson is stated even more clearly by 
him: “Though existence is the supreme actuality of any 
existent substance, it is not act with respect to all that is in 
that substance . . . existence does not monopolize the whole 
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actuality of existing substance. Rather, just as essence is in 
potency to the act of its own existence, so also is the act of exis- 
tence in potency to the formal act of its own essence’’.2 

A cruder explanation of this point of view but one that 
helps to bring out the underlying mentality, is the following 
analogy: You ask for a drink of water and are served a glass 
of water; the glass itself is not a drink, of course, but neither 
is the water a drink unless it is served to you in a drinkable 
manner: it is the glass of water that is a drink—the glass holds 
a particular quantity of water and makes it be a drink for you. 
So it js with existence which makes an essence be, but which 
cannot itself be except in a particular essence. 

This way of looking at things not only betrays a Greek 
bias but reflects the Arab Avicenna’s doctrine of possibles. 
Speaking traditionally, again, being is divided into actual and 
possible. Essences as such are possibles, they are in potency to 
be. But how can a being in potency exercise any causality ? 
It certainly cannot according to Thomistic principles: “. . . guia 
quod est in potencia, nondum est ; unde nec agere potest’—what is 
in potency as yet is not, wherefore neither can it act.2 In 
fact, if it is not, can a possible being be said to be a being at all, 
or it is merely thought of as such for convenience sake ? 
The mind of Aquinas seems clear: “‘Quidditatis esse est goddam 
esse rations’ —the being of essence is fashioned by the mind. 

There is indeed a great difference between the notions 
fashioned by the mind, by which the intellect explains reality 
to itself, and the ontological reality. In metaphysics as in 
al] sciences there are certain principles which may be called 
schematic in opposition to those that are ontological. Sche- 
matic principles aim at classifying and organizing data rather 
than at penetrating into inner reality. We may discuss 
whether act and potency are schematic or ontological prin- 
ciples. This much we can surely agree about: we should 
not say that there is such a thing as act and potency but rather 
that there are instances where we find verified the notions 
of act and potency. | eae 4 

Possible being appears almost as a contradiction in terms: 


2. Being and Some Philosophers, p. 171. 
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‘Here we are in the presence of a participle which expresses 
an activity or state so absolutely primary and fundamental 
to its subject that it constitutes the very subject itself as real 
subject, so that without it there would not be any subject 
at all outside the mind to talk about. Does not the peculiar 
intelligible content of such a participle render impossible a 
non-existential noun use of itself which pretends to speak 
of a subject as though it were somehow still real or present, 
while amputating intellectually the very act which renders 
the subject intrinsically real or present at all in any proper 
sense ? ’5 

The Aristotelian notion of reciprocal causes is all right 
as a notion ; it can help us to understand a given reality 
examined statistically, but when we consider this same being 
dynamically, when we inquire into its coming into being, 
can we speak of reciprocal causes? Metaphysically at least, 
must there not be a definite priority of cause over effect ? 
Such reflection leads us to consider essence as not extrinsic 
to esse ; and if it is intrinsic it can be distinct from it only as 
a limitation of the esse. Let us recall what we said earlier 
about non-being as limitation. We are now in a position 
to state that essence expresses simply the limitation of be-ing 
in a particular act of subsisting. Subsisting is the same as 
be-ing according to the particular determination of an 
essence: “‘Esse is existence in its rich nudity. Subsistere is 
achieved by the role the essence plays in the specification of 
esse. Essence is located somewhere in between these points 
of polarity of being’’.° 

Because of the poverty of our finite and earthbound 
minds we need a plurality of inadequate notions to grasp 
and express the complex intelligibility of a single act of be-ing 
which results in an existent. 

The notion of prime matter, the hyle hypokeimene of 
Aristotle, which is in more than one sense the “underlying 
stuff’ of his philosophy, has received a no less drastic treat- 
ment from the more recent Neo-Thomists than has essence. 


5. W.N. Clarke, in Progress in Philosophy, p. 68. 

6. W. Carlo, in International Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. I1, p.577. Carlo has 
not published any independent work. We quote from one of his many 
articles, entitled The Rele of Essence in Existential Metaphysics : a Reappraisal. 
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Recalling Aristotle’s teaching on prime matter (or “stuff =) 
and his reason for it, in the light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, we may ask: what is pure potentiality, stripped of all 
determinations, deprived of all form? How does it come 
to have causal-influence, limiting form to an individual ? 
How is it supposed to be bare of all intelligibility? We 
know that a principle is required to explain the permanence 
underlying change—a permanence that we observe even at 
the physical level and which has been expressed in various 
laws of conservation. But is it necessary to ontologize this 
principle and make it a substance, though incomplete ? 

For our purpose, we should also, and first of all, inquire: 
does Aquinas ontologize prime matter as Aristotle does ? 
He certainly speaks of prime matter as ens in potentia: but 
does he put the accent on ens or on potentia? ‘That is to say, 
does he mean that matter is a being that is in potency or 
that it is simply the being, the whole being in question, in 
so far as it is in potency ? Does matter simply express, rather 
than explain, the fact that some beings are liable to a change 
that is not merely accidental but substantial ? 

If we consider the essence, or the form, as the limitation 
of esse to a particular way of be-ing, can we not say that matter 
is a further limitation which prevents a being from having 
a perfect hold even on its own particular way of be-ing so 
that it is liable to be transformed into another way of be-ing ? 
What would remain in the process of change may be called 
matter, but if we go further and call matter by the name of 
substance, then the meaning should be that matter is the 
very potentiality of a substance in the line of substance, the 
capacity that is in a substance (because of its imperfection 
or limitation,) to be another substance: “Nec aliud dicimus 
materiae substantiam quam ipsam potentiam quae est in genere sub- 
stantiae’, are the words of Aquinas.’ 

Can we say, then, that for Aquinas matter is just the 
esse in so far as in a particular being it is capable of increase 
or decrease so that the being has greater or lesser substantial 
perfection, and that the capacity of the esse for substantial 
change explains the possibility both of the transformation of 


7. De Sub. Seps. VI: the substance of matter is nothing else than the potency 
itself in the order of substance. 
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substances and of the multiplication of individuals in a species, 
so that matter is the principle of individuation and the reason 
of motion? Aquinas certainly defines motion as “‘actus 
existentis imperfectt in potentia’’—the act of an imperfect existent 
in potency. But we shall have to leave to the next chapter 
the general question of the correct interpretation of the mind 
of Aquinas. 

In the meanwhile there is no doubt about the trend of Neo- 
Thomism. According to Carlo, the assertion of the primacy 
of be-ing over essence, which was considered to be the high- 
water mark of the Neo-Thomistic contribution to contem- 
porary ontology, is only, to change the metaphor, a half-way 
house on the road to the doctrine of the ultimate reducibility 
of essence to existence.’ 

Esse is now looked upon as “plastic, permutable, elastic 
in structure.” It is capable of various modalities expressed 
by the essence, it can admit increase and decrease, it can be 
shared. ‘The visible universe is not a sea of self-contained 
islands, but like an interlocking jig-saw puzzle. But. this 
comparison is too static ; there is real dynamism in the world, 
real efficient causality, a sharing in the infinite dynamism 
of Absolute Be-ing. Finite beings can contribute actively 
or passively to the perfection of other beings, they can radically 
affect the esse of other beings. They cannot produce esse 
as such, for that belongs exclusively to the Fullness of Be-ing, 
but they can contribute to the shaping of the modality of the 
esSe. ) 

The diversity and changeableness of finite beings is, of 
course, a result precisely of their finiteness, it is a mark of 
imperfection ; but in its totality the universe of varied and 
mutually influential finite beings reflects as perfectly as it 
can the infinite perfection of Pure Being. Each element of 
the totality has its place in this image of the Creator, and 
all together form a hierarchy of greater and_lesser precisely 
in terms of their act of be-ing. | 

The more a being has of be-ing the closer it is to Being, 
though it will always be infinitely distant because of the radical 
difference between Absolute Be-ing and participated be-ing. 


8. Cf. loc. cit., p. 589. 
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The doctrine of participation does not merely enable us to 
know something about God, the source of be-ing, but it also 
gives us an understanding of his creatures ; that isto say, 
we can not only pass from creatures to God, in order to under- 
stand something about him, but we can pass from him to 
creatures in order to understand them. And what we under- 
stand is this, that all perfection comes from be-ing. Indeed 
be-ing is the only perfection—“‘taken absolutely, as including 
in, itself every perfection of being.’’? 

For the infinite perfection of God is precisely this that 
He is just Be-ing, Pure Be-ing, Ipsum Esse. So our reflected 
perfection is our participation in be-ing, cut to a particular 
limit. 

It is this cut, this limitation, that is the essence of a 
finite being: esse which is of itself unlimited in possibilities, 
for it flows from the fullness of be-ing, must necessarily, in 
each particular case, be particularized, determined, limited; 
its perfection must stop at a definite point in order that this 
particular being may be. The definite point is marked by 
the essence. 

So the essence gives us the perfection of a being. But 
not in the sense that the perfection comes from the essence; 
the perfection comes from the esse, or rather it is the esse, for 
esse is the perfection of all perfections—perfectio omnium per- 
fectionum.'° Essence merely tells us where the perfection of 
this particular esse stops. It marks the limit. In fact, it zs 
the limit, in so far as a limit can be said to be. There cannot 
be something in a being apart from esse. Outside of esse 
there is only non-esse. Where then can we find room for 
essence ? 

We must come back to the beginning of our meta- 
physical quest, to the problem posed at the starting point of 
a philosophy of being ; we must recall the answer already 
proposed by Plato: beings can be distinguished by non-being, 
which is the reality of the limitation of participating beings. 
Limitation is a reality but it is non-being, it is the “no more’ 
of the esse of a finite being. And the essence is just that ; it 
is not something besides esse ; it is simply the “no more” of 
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participated, and hence limited, esse. In fine, it is non-being, 
though a reality. As Carlo explains: 

“It is non-ens because it is other than ipsum esse which it 
receives from another. That which participates esse has 
to be non-ens. Forms are co-existents rather than beings. 
They are concreated rather than created. Essence is. the 
intrinsic modification of the dynamism of actual exercise of 
the act of being. Why not describe essence then, as the 
place where esse stops bordered by nothingness ? ’’!! 

Arthur Little prefers to say that according to Aquinas, 
essence can be considered as that which corresponds to the 
definition of a thing, and then it is a perfection and is identified 
with the esse, or it can be considered as a potency, a passive 
potency which is the same as a limit, and then it is distinct, 
really distinct, from esse as non-esse : ““Hence in the real dis- 
tinction the essence denoted in the definition, being a positive 
perfection, is identified with the act of being ; only the limit, 
essence as potency, is really distinct from it, as being from 
non-being’’*. We have already discussed, when exposing 
the doctrine of Aquinas, whether the essence which is ex- 
pressed in the definition can be identified with the esse, which 
cannot be defined; or whether we should not say rather that 
definition means precisely determining the limit, so that the 
essence in the definition is also a limit, which expresses per- 
fection indirectly in so far as within the limits something 
positive is left, which is the limited perfection of the esse. 
Anyway, even in the view of Little, essence is reduced to esse 
for it is either identified with it, or it is non-being intrinsi- 
cally limiting esse, the intrinsic limitation of esse. 

The general tendency in philosophy, as manifested in 
all ages, has been to make essence the source of the intelligi- 
bility of a thing: essence can be grasped by the intellect in 
a concept ; essence has stability, so that concepts can be joined 
together, relationships can be established and sciences built 
up ; the relationships and the sciences thus obtained would 
retain a certain validity even if the essences did not exist, if 
they had no esse. Esse is somehow irrelevant to our under- 
standing of things—such is the traditional attitude. 


ll. W. Carlo, loc. cit., p. 584. 
12. The Platonic Heritage of Thomism, p. 202. 
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As against this view, traces of which may be discovered 
even among his followers, Aquinas derived intelligibility from 
esse: “Unumquodque, quantum habet de esse tantum habet de 
cognoscibilitate”'*—each thing has intelligibility in so far as it 
has esse. “The esse of Thomas Aquinas”’, says Carlo, “‘is a 
thesaurus of perfection including within itself all modes of 
being. The intelligible barrenness of the concept of being, 
correlated in modern times with its universal extension, 
follows only if beng is conceived as a genus’’.4 

We know, of courre, that being is not a genus, but we 
do not give the proper value to its transcendence: God 
is Pure Being ; that does not mean that he is a pure blank. 
He is Pure Reality, richest in content, richest in intelligibility. 
If he cannot be grasped by our intelligence it is because of 
our weakness, not because of lack of clarity in himself, or 
lack of something to be clarified. A limited being is pro- 
portioned to our limited minds and we can understand esse 
as limited ; we express our understanding by the essence, by 
the limitation, but of the esse itself we can have no proper 
concept. Nevertheless it is the esse, the share in the infinite 
reality of God, that gives intelligibility to a being. 

Fabro had said that the esse “‘as it finds in the subject 
the ground of its subsistence, so also only from the subject 
does it receive its intelligibility”.'> Carlo, at what we might 
call the extreme point of the Neo-Thomistic philo:ophy of 
being, prefers to say that esse is of itself intelligible, but to us 
it is intelligible only as hmited, and ‘Esse as knowable in its 
limitation is called essence and form.’’!® 

It looks strange, to say the least, for a Thomist to main- 
tain that esse. is called essence, when Thomists have been 
fighting through all their many generations to maintain that 
essence and existence are really distinct. But Carlo is careful 
to point out that his “ultimate reduction of essence to esse 
should not be confused with the :dentification made by Henry 


of Ghent and Francisco Suarez.’’!” 
These two scholastics rather reduced existence to essence. 
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And indeed, once you posit essence as something, as do the 
essentialist philosophies, there is really no room for an addi- 
tional esse, for you have already conceived essence as having 
being. But if you begin by positing esse, there is room, in fact 
there must be, not for an addition but, if we may say so, for a 
subtraction, for the limiting of the esse to this particular 
being. In the simplest arithmetical subtraction there are 
two figures used but one represents a minus quantity and 
what is left after the operation is only the one original positive 
quantity now diminished and cut down to a size. 

We offer this inadequate anaology—a poor thing but 
our own—as a humble contribution towards the clarification 
of what we have called the extreme point of the Neo-Thomistic 
affirmation of the act of be-ing. Carlo himself uses the 
analogy of the glass of water, which we exposed earlier; that 
is, that analogy, according to him, explains the thirteenth- 
century view of the relation between essence and existence 
and reflects the mentality of many present-day scholastic 
thinkers: be-ing is received into an essence and thus makes 
up a being. As again:t this, Carlo evolves his own analogy: 
imagine a stream of water that is suddenly frozen and 
solidified; it gets stuck, so to speak, in a particular shape 
and quantity; it is limited from within because it has 
reached freezing point ; there is no glass to hold the water, 
there is nothing but water, held by the fact that it is frozen 
and cannot flow ; so too, ‘““There is nothing in an existent 
that is not existence. Essence is the intrinsic limitation of 
esse, the crystalization of existence, bordered by nothingness.’’'* 

Less graphically but no less strongly, Little maintains 
that according to Aquinas, essence and existence are related 
as potency and act, that passive potency is limit, that limit 
is non-being or the no-more-ness of a being, intrinsically 
limiting the esse.1® 

There is basic agreement between the two, but Carlo’s 
is the more powerful exposition, and more pregnant with 
possibilities: the ultimate reduction of essence to esse. 


18. loc. cit., p. 588. 
19. Cf. op. cit., Part Three, passim. 
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We have seen the tremendous progress of the Neo- 
Thomists towards a pure philosophy of being ; they have 
not only established an ontological approach to the problems 
of metaphysics, they have not only founded themselves solidly 
on reality, but they have striven to reduce everything—or 
rather to show how in fact everything is reduced—to the 
Ipsum Esse, to Pure Be-ing and the inner dynamism of its 
being. : 
We have to see how this progress meets the needs of 
the day and makes a significant contribution to contemporary 
philosophy ; but we should also see whether in making this 
progress, they have been faithful to the mind of the one they 
acclaim as their master: are they merely clarifying the doctrine 
of Aquinas, are they developing it, or transforming it to suit 
the temper of the times ? 

We hope to show that at least as far as the ideas exposed 
in the preceding pages are concerned, the progress is merely 
in a better understanding of the authentic thought of Aquinas, 
with, at most, a certain amplification and_ explicitation 
And. yet it marks a veritable revolution both within the ranks 
of Thomism—which, incidentally, justifies the distinctive 
label of Neo-Thomism—and in the philosophical world at 
large. 

And at once the question arises, how could such a re- 
volution have taken place some seven centuries after the 
death of a master who was never entirely forgotten and 
whose doctrine was never neglected ? 

In the spirit of modern research, much comparative 
study has been done on Aquinas and his early commentators. 
“The extremely interesting result emerging from most of this 
work is the discovery that few if any of St. Thomas’ pro- 
fessedly most faithful disciples in this early tradition seemed 
to be aware of the extent of the revolution in the metaphysics 
of being that he had operated, or were able to get in focus 
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the central role of the act of existing.’ The confidence 
of Neo-Thomists that they have understood Aquinas better 
than their predecessors may be justified by the fact that they 
have at their disposal better critical instruments ; but a mere 
lack of such apparatus does not explain satisfactorily the 
misunderstanding of the early Thomists; and without an 
explanation it is hard to believe that the ideas propounded 
by the Neo-Thomists really represent the mind of Aquinas— 
however valuable they may be when considered on their 
own merits. But there is an explanation. 

We are by nature inclined towards rationalism. The 
very effort of our mind to grasp reality involves it in a double 
movement that estranges it from reality. The first phase of 
the movement is to conceptualize reality, and the second, to 
ontologize our notions. It might seem that the second com- 
pensates for the first, but in fact it aggravates the estrangement, 
for whereas the first diminishes reality, the second distorts 
it. That is to say, a concept can only grasp an aspect of 
reality ; with many concepts we can grasp many aspects, but 
they will be fragmented aspects, and there will always be some- 
thing that escapes the effort of the mind to find a neat label 
for reality. Not that there is something that is unintelligible, 
for to be real is to be intelligible ; but there is something 
that is unintelligible in our formalized way of understanding. 
All that the mind can do is to be on its guard against equating 
reality with its understanding of it, and tc be open to that 
which it cannot altogether reach.’ And it must be on its 
guard also against the dangers of what we have termed the 
second phase of the double movement : the inclination to 
ontologize notions. Not only dc we not grasp the whole of 
reality but what we do grasp we grasp in our own way, which 
corresponds to, but is not necessarily identified with, the way 
in which it objectively is. Our notions may help us to under- 
stand a thing without revealing its real secret, and we must 
beware of projecting our notions onto reality. 

We can distinguish and classify and label, but individuum 
est ineffabile—the total reality of the. individual cannot be 
expressed. It is the business of science to classify natures 
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and to determine relations, and through its efforts human 
knowledge advances and human domination of the universe 
has reached fantastic proportions. The success of science 
shows that its methods are adequate to its objective. Philo- 
sophy also, as the science of sciences, uses the scientific methods, 
but jt cannot rest satisfied with them and it would err gravely 
if it did, for it is not concerned solely with a limited aspect 
of reality but with reality as such. 

This is not difficult to see, yet it can easily be forgotten. 
Though the human mind is inclined to philosophize, it is 
inclined to philosophize scientifically. Even those philosophers 
who are not expressly rationalistic are liable to the dangers 
of rationalism. The temptation was naturally greatest when 
science first began to progress at an unprecedented pace, but 
it has always been there. To-day science is advancing to 
new frontiers of achievement, but a reaction has set in, in 
philosophy, so that we are relatively immune to infection 
and can appreciate at its true worth the original thought of 
Aquinas. 

This is not the only reason why we can understand Aqui- 
nas better now than did the scholastic or modern philosophers 
who came after him, but, in our judgement, it is one important 
reason. And it raises a further question : how did Aquinas 
himself rise above the spirit of his age ? 

This is indeed something of a mystery. We can under- 
stand that the Greek philosophers who did not have the re- 
velation of the One Who Is could not attain to a_ perfect 
philosophy of being ; and we can also understand that the 
early Christian philosophers, like Augustine, who had the 
revelation but lacked the insights of Aristotle’s metaphysical 
genius and the fruits of the patient labours of his Arab com- 
mentators, failed to produce such a philosophy. But after 
all the elements had been brought together, how did Aquinas 
alone draw the conclusions that now seem to us so obvious ? 
The only answer seems to be the genius of the man. 

His own answer, were he questioned on the subject, 
would probably be, not that he had evolved his doctrine by 
himself but that he had found it in the texts before him. In 
fact he has a most disconcerting way of quoting well-esta- 
blished formulas in favour of startlingly new ideas. 
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There is nothing servile about the way Aquinas makes 
himself dependent on the pronouncements of philosophers 
of previous ages. He was merely following the manner of 
his day ; and to some extent this is inevitable, for one must 
speak the language of one’s fellows if one is to be under- 
stood. Nowadays a philosopher will coin a whole new 
vocabulary, even arbitrarily changing the accepted meaning 
of words, before he gets down to the business of philosophizing. 
He is so convinced of the uniqueness of his ideas that he would 
rather not be understood than be thought to be one of the 
crowd. 

There is no such preoccupation with Aquiras ; but he 
does run the risk of hiding his originality, and he might in a 
way be blamed for the fact that his followers lost sight of 
his true doctrine. Thus, speaking of the crucial doctrine 
of the act of be-ing he says: “hence, the substance of every 
crea.ed thing whatever is to its own existence as potentiality 
to act. So it is that every created substance is composed of 
potentiality and act, or, as Boethius says, of quod est (what 
it js) and esse (the act of be-ing)’’.? 

One would think from this that Aquinas had borrowed 
his gerial idea from Boethius and, following present-day 
methods of study, one would go to Boethius for a correct 
understanding of the point at issue. And one would be 
completely misled, for although the language of Boethius 
could be used by Aquinas to say what he had to say, what 
Boethius in fact says is quite different from what Aquinas 
wants to say: Boethius makes a distinction, not between 
essence and existence, but between the thing itself (quod est) 
and what makes it be what it is, namely, its essence (esse). 
This esse of Boethius is more properly called quo est, that is, 
that by which a thing is what it is. Aquinas unhesitatingly 
makes use of this last term also, to express his own doctrine 
and to add to the confusion of his followers: 

‘For that reason some assert that a substance of this 
kind is composed of that by which it is (quo est) and that which 
it is (quod est), or, as Boethius says, of that which it is (quod 
est) and its act of existing (esse)’?. Esse here has been transla- 
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ted as “‘act of existing” in order to clarify the thought of 
Aquinas, but the esse of Boethius, as we have said, meant 
essence, or better, the abstract form in which a being parti- 
cipates. 

_ We are not committed to defend Aquinas’s expository 
methods. ‘The fact is that though he had a mind of his own, 
he had no terminology of his own. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to say that Aquinas 
has no terminology at all. He certainly uses terms ; he uses 
many of them ; he uses several terms for the same thing, or 
the same term for several things—and that is why he cannot 
be said to have a terminology : he has ten different ways of 
expressing the concept of relation, and conversely, the word. 
forma has for him ten different meanings.‘ 

This is not due to carelessness or inadvertence, but is 
done on principle—the principle that we cannot capture, 
and that we must not.think we can capture, reality as it is, 
in its wholeness, in any human language. ‘Technical language 
is all right for technology and for science in general, but 
though it is to some extent inevitable in philosophy, it has 
it: dangers. We must indeed be precise, and Aquinas is at 
great pains to be precise, but the very word precise, as Pieper 
points out in his Introduction to Thomas Aquinas, warns us of 
danger: for “‘precise’ means “cut-off from the whole, 
‘and pre-eminently in the realm of philosophy we are 
dealing with fundamental matters which reflect the whole of 
the universe and of existence: happiness, death, love, truth, 
Yeahty,-life. 2p.” 

Chenu has expressed beautifully the mind oF Aquinas 
on this matter: ‘“‘La clarté des mote ne lui dissimulé pas le mystere 
des choses”®’—the clarity of words does not disguise from him 
the mystery in things. The clarity of words can be deceptively 
clear, as the rationalist experiment has found to its cost and 
to the cost of philosophy. 

Today, with modern critical methods, we can master 
the secret of Aquinas’s language, the secret of revolutionary 
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ideas covered under common words. And we can under- 
stand also how his early followers were misled. As in so 
much else, Aquinas himself followed Aristotle in the principle 
that “in the naming of things one must go with the crowd.’, 
and his disciples did not understand that in his grasp of the 
reality of things he did not go with the crowd. Given on 
the one hand the natural tendency to conceptualize and on 
the other the unassuming language of the master, they re- 
duced his philosophy to a complex of abstractions. 

“Tf it is.true that even the possibility of philosophy is 
tied up with the use of the quidditative concept, it is also 
true that the name which correctly designates a philosophy 
is drawn from the concept its first principle is based on. This 
cannot be the act-of-being because, taken in itself, the act-of- 
being is not the object of a quidditative concept. It must, 
then, inevitably be being’’*. 

Thomism, then, is correctly called a philosophy of 
being ; but we have constantly to keep in mind that it is 
primarily concerned with the act of be-ing ; and this is not 
easy to do, even when we are warned of danger. 

The danger appears from the very controversy that has 
raged over the real distinction between essence and existence. 
We have often mentioned this capital distinction in Thomism, 
and how it solved the difficulty regarding the philosophical 
explanation of the doctrine of creation. But the history of 
mediaeval philosophy shows that difficulties arose about the 
solution itself because it was not properly understood. Giles of 
Rome brought on an attack on the doctrine of Aquinas by 
his very eagerness to defend it. For in order to stress the 
real distinction he said, ““Essence and existence are two things.” 
But in this way, by conceptualizing the act of be-ing and 
then ontoligizing the concept, he in fact makes existence 
itself into an essence, and the distinction becomes pointless. 

One wonders what Giles made of Aquinas’s bold state- 
ment that existence cannot even be said to exist: just as we 
cannot say that running runs (for it is the runner that runs), 
so neither can we say that be-ing is, says Aquinas. This is 
surely true of participated be-ing : “‘szcut non possumus dicere 
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quod ipsum currere currat, ita non possumus dicere quod ipsum esse 
stdex?? 

In spite of this, many other Thomists have need 
themselves in the terms of Giles and obscured the doctrine of 
their master. It is in order to avoid such a truly tragic mis- 
take that Gilson approves, though with some reservations, 
of Thomism being called an existential philosophy of being.1° 

The answer we have so far given to the question we 
posed at the beginning of this chapter, as to how it was pos- 
sible that Aquinas was misunderstood for so long, and how 
we can be sure that he is correctly interpreted at present, 
may satisfy those who are only indirectly acquainted with 
Neo-Thomism. But the difficulty persists, or rather, a new 
difficulty arises, from the fact that even today Aquinas is 
being understood in quite opposite senses by his followers. 
Out of a mass of evidence we choose the following which 
pertains precisely to our subject: 

The book Insight has been widely hailed as a very modern 
yet authentic presentation of Thomistic epistemology. Com- 
menting on astatement in De Ente et Essentia, the author, Bernard 
Lonergan, says: “In a famous little treatise, Aquinas has 
remarked, ‘Essentia dicitur secundum quod per eam et in ea ens habet 
esse. It is in and through essences that being has existence, 
Hence, being apart from essence is being apart from the pos- 
sibility of existence; it is being that cannot exist; but what 
cannot exist is nothing, and so the notion of being apart from 
essence is the notion of nothing.’ As against this, another 
prominent Neo-Thomist, J. Owens, speaks of metaphysics 
and the metaphysician, in The Future of Metaphysics: “It not 
only shows him how he himself is of his nature a nothing, but 
also that his intellect is specified and so graded in intelligi- 
bility by an essence or quiddity which similarly is of itself 
a nothing, namely, the quiddity of material things. It makes 
him conscious of that lack of intelligibility and the need to 
go beyond it to the act that makes the quiddity intelligible”. if 

So on the one hand we have an essence that gives existence 
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and meaning to being which without it would be nothing and 
make no sense, and on the other, an essence that is nothing 
and makes no sense unless we refer it to the act of being. There 
is, of course, a difference of approach in the two authors: one 
is concerned with epistemology and reaches a metaphysical 
issue; the other is concerned with metaphysics and reaches 
an epistemological issue. But whatever be their approach, 
the body of doctrine which they approach is the same. How 
could they contradict one another? Is there contradiction 
in‘ the system ‘itself ? 

The startling fact, as it appears from a careful collation 
of texts, is that Aquinas does contradict himself ! 

-. At least he appears to contradict himself, for he subs- 
éribes to contradictory statements. Again we must confine 
the evidence to the limits of our own subject: the key principles 
that fall under the general principle of act and potency, 
namely, essence and existence and matter and form : 

Esse, as we have shown abundantly, is for Aquinas that 
which is most fundamental in a thing: illud quod est magis 
intimum cuilibet, et quod profundius omnibus inest.'® Moreover, in 
commenting on Aristotle he criticises Avicenna for adding esse to 
essence as if it were an accident'*. But in his commentary 
on Peter Lombard, he himself says that esse is referred to the 
subject as an accident—-svcut et quodlibet accidens.'® For besides 
the essence there is nothing else in a thing except accidents : 
“Sola igitur accidentia sunt in re aliqua praeter essentiam ipsius*®. 
~ ‘Qn the other hand, essence itself is classed with acci- 
dents ‘as not being properly a being:  ‘‘Formae autem et acciden- 
tia, et alia husumodi, non dicuntur entia quasi ipsa sint, sed quia eis 
aliquid est”*".. Essences cannct be said properly to exist, they 
‘are not the object of the creative act of God: ‘‘magis sunt 
co-existentia quam entia; ita magis debent dici concreata quam crea- 
ta’..8 In fact essence is non-being: For what receives esse 
‘does not‘of itself have esse, and what does not have esse is not a 
being: ‘zd quod participat esse oportet esse non ens”. 

3 S41, oe 
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Yet essence is spoken of as doing something: | it deter- 
mines esse; and it is something: quod est !?°. CHER 

Again, matter is said to have some sort of esse: ‘““quan- 
tumque enim debile esse habeat’?*'; yet it is not a being: “‘sic 
materia est non ens’?*, “In things composed of matter and 
form, the form is said to be the principle of existing’”’**.. . “‘/psa 
forma secundum se considerata est non ens’**. Even in one and 
the same context, we are told that form can be called quo est, 
and, a little further on, that the act of be-ing is quo est; and 
yet: “form is not the act of existing’®. | 

It seems to us that the last text, from the Second Book 
of the Summa Contra Gentes, gives us the clue to resolve the 
apparent contradiction in the dicta of Aquinas. Even, pres- 
cinding from his outstanding reputation for coherence, it. is 
incredible that he could have contradicted. himself within 
a few lines, and we are drawn to a closer inspection of the 
text. It is precisely here, in Chapter 54, that he . sums up 
his doctrine on act and potency as verified in essence and. exis- 
tence and in matter and form; he is trying to show precisely 
how everything hangs together and how the statements made 
not only by himself but by other philosophers of repute can be 
reconciled in one well-knit synthesis : 

Examining the text carefully we notice that he repeatedly 
uses such phrases as “is said to be,” “can be called”, “by 
some is called.” He has to use the vocabulary of his day, or 
at least he chooses to use it, because that is the style of his age. 
He has to use the vocabulary in the sense in which it-is under- 
stood by his contemporaries, because that is his principle and 
because otherwise he would not be understood. At the same 
time he has something new to say, and he wants his message 
to be heeded. So he moves from the known to the unknown; 
he shows that the traditional formulae and their respected 
originators are not wrong; but the thought of the origina- 
tors must be deepened and the formulas must. be better in- 


terpreted. 
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Thus Aristotle had made form the supreme act of the 
composite substance. Very well, says Aquinas, that is correct 
in so far as the form is, so to speak, the last thing required 
in order that a thing may be; but in fact, the be-ing itself 
comes with esse. Without form there would be no determina- 
tion and hence no particular esse either, so form is supremely 
important, as Aristotle rightly saw; yet its importance is like 
that of a condicio. sine qua non: ‘For in things composed of 
matter and form, the form is said to be a principle of existing 
because it is what completes the substance, whose act is esse 
itself°’26, | « 

In this way Aquinas hopes to save the reputation of 
Aristotle and the sensibility of his. contemporaries, and yet 
be faithful to his insight into the truth. We are not suggest- 
ing that Aquinas consciously acted along these lines ; but this, 
or something very much like it, seems to be the hidden spring 
of his manner of expression. 

And so with regard to his capital ditiactien of essence 
and existence: Boethius, the “modern” disciple of Plato, 
and Avicenna, the ‘“‘modern”’ disciple of Aristotle, had already 
distinguished two principles in created things—not just in 
material things, but in all finite things; that was already a 
great. step forward from the Greeks—or rather a step in com- 
bining the intuitions of the Greeks and the religious wisdom 
that came from the East. Aquinas took advantage of the 
progress made, and pressing his advantage, forged farther 
ahead—in fact he reached the goal. 

We have seen that he criticised Avicenna for making 
existence an accident; and yet he himself speaks of esse as 
happening—accidit. The fact is that the vocabulary of the 
day had no other way of saying that a thing was not of the 
essence except by calling it an accident. And in itself, there 
is no harm in speaking this way, provided it is understood 
that if essence and accident are taken as correlatives, the 
more important we make the essence, the less important be- 
comes the accident, and conversely, the less important the es- 
sence the more important is the accident. Now as we have 
seen, the Greeks tended to concentrate all reality in the essence, 
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whereas today we have all but abolished essence. | Aquinas 
makes it clear that if esse'is taken as an accident, it certainly 
is not an accident of the Aristotelian predicamental variety, 
and that it is absolutely prior to essence, and is determined 
by it only as an act is determined by the limitation of the 
potency and not as a potency is determined by the act, accord- 
ing to Aristotle: “‘zpsum esse has this status with respect to all 
created substances—it is their act’’.®’ 

The corresponding lowering of the status of essence 1s 
reflected in the other series of statements we have quoted, 
culminating in the reduction of essence to non-being. In the 
concrete substance, the essence is quod est, that which is by 
reason of the act of be-ing; but apart from this act it has no 
existence, it is non-being. But it is not nothing; it is a limita- 
tion, and as such it does something simply by being what it 
is—it puts a break on esse, not by stopping it from the outside 
but as an intrinsic deficiency of participated be-ing. There 
is no contradiction in saying that it is and is not, provided we 
understand what we are saying, for it has the negative reality 
of a limitation. | 

“Once we have understood that a passive potency is not 
nothing and yet is not a being but merely the capacity to be 
being, the texts on matter do not offer any great difficulty. 
Prime matter, as we have said earlier, simply expresses a double 
limitation of participated esse: this esse is limited to a particular 
degree of perfection and it has no permanent hold on that 
perfection. In other words, it is confined to a definite position 
in a scale of being and it has no stable hold on a particular 
position. “In substances composed of matter and form 
there is a two-fold composition of potentiality and act: first, 
that-of the substance itself, which is composed of matter and 
form; second, that of the substance, thus composed, and its 
act of existing.’’?® es 

It should appear from the above that besides the psycho-. 
logical, historical and personal difficulties in understanding 
the mind of Aquinas, there is a basic, quite objective, and 
indeed ontological difficulty involved. We are faced with 
the mystery of things, their ontological ambivalence, balanced 
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as they are between Infinite Being and nothingness. Quite 
apart from what we may choose to say about them, they really 
are and are not. They are not a dream, a mirage, just an 
appearance, they really are; and yet they are not, they have 
nothing of themselves, they do not even “merely exist’? by 
themselves; they might even be called an appearance, a re- 
flection of the Being whence they come. And precisely be- 
cause they are and are not, they take us to the supreme mystery 
of He Who Is. Augustine expressed it beautifully : 

“Et inspext omnia infra te et vidi nec omnino esse, nec omnino 
non esse. Esse quidem quoniam abs te sunt; non esse autem, quoniam 
id quod es non sunt.’’?®, 

A true philosophy of being, one that accepts being as it is 
in all its amplitude and modalities, is bound to carry on the 
surface a certain ambiguity, for it cannot allow the clarity of 
words to do violence to the mystery of things. And its un- 
derstanding demands from us an effort, a transcending of the 
ordinary processes of the mind, corresponding to the “superin- 
telligibility of being’’®®, 

Towards the end of his short life Aquinas not only could 
not express himself in the treacherous clarity of rigidly defined 
technical terms, but he could not express himself in words at 
all. It is well known that his masterpiece, the Summa Theo- 
logica, is an unfinished work. It is generally thought that 
his early death, before the age of fifty, prevented him from 
making an end. The truth is that he had the time but just 
could not utter what his deep insight into the truth showed 
him. His faithful secretary and friend urged him to dictate: 
“Father, how can you want to stop such a great work ?” 
His only answer was, ‘“‘Reginald, I can write no more.” And 
after further urging he said, ‘All that I have written hitherto 
seems to me nothing but trash.” And there he stopped. 

The vast amount of “trash” that he nevertheless left behind 
has been treasured by those who have shared at least the 
basic convictions of Aquinas. But not all have appreciated 
it at its true worth. The reason for this is not, in our opinion, 
that he was simply misunderstood, even by his early followers. 
After all, Aquinas was not an arm-chair philosopher; he was 
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pre-eminently a teacher and he could make sure that his 
main point at least was not missed. What his disciples failed 
to grasp, it seems to us, is not his emphasis on the act of be-ing, 
but the implications of such an emphasis. They accepted his 
doctrine but not its far-reaching consequences, because they 
did not see these consequences. | 

They simply added the act of be-ing to their regular 
stock-in-trade, not realizing that the act of be-ing as conceived 
by Aquinas was incompatible with essence as conceived by 
the Greeks. But this was precisely the point., In fact there 
was no need to add the act of being; it was already there; 
‘Aquinas did not discover it. What he discovered was pre- 
cisely the role it played and the change that this role demanded 
in the usual way of resolving the problems of metaphysics. 
This is the core of the Thomistic metaphysical revolution. 

The Thomists accepted from their master the impor- 
tance of the act of being, but they. did not make the corres- 
ponding changes in their metaphysical outlook. And little 
by little they learnt to live with their inconsistencies. They 
could always find a text of Aquinas to support their position. 
In these circumstances it is not difficult to understand that 
scholasticism declined. In order to save philosophy the 
modern age applied to it a remedy that only aggravated its 
condition and finally led to a serious crisis which, as sometimes 
happens with a crisis, has had the good result of awakening 
people to the seriousness of the situation and suggesting to 
them the direction of the solution. 

The Neo-Thomists have sought the solution in the right 
direction and from the foregoing it is understandable that 
they are very much concerned to work out the very last 1m- 
plications of the primacy of the act of be-ing in metaphysics. 
Aquinas himself did not explicitate every implication, and 
in that sense there is today a development of his doctrine. 
But this is not an addition to Thomism, much less is it a trans- 
formation. 

There have indeed been attempts at addition and transfor- 
mation and we have still to see some of them when we survey the 
Thomistic confrontation of the contemporary world of thought. 
So we conclude with the words of Barnard Sovergan, which 
can also serve as an introduction to the remaining chapters : 
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“To penetrate the mind of a medieval thinker is to go 
beyond his words and phrases. It is to effect an advance in 
depth that is proportionate to. the broadening influence of 
historical research. It is to grasp questions as once they 
were grasped. It is to take the Opera Omnia of such a writer 
as St. Thomas Aquinas and to follow through successive 
works the variations and developments of his views. It is 
to study the concomitance of such variations and developments 
and to arrive at a grasp of their motives and causes. It is 
to discover for oneself that the intellect of Aquinas, more rapidly 
on some points, more slowly on others, reached a position 
of dynamic equilibrium without ever ceasing to drive towards 
fuller and more nuanced synthesis, without ever halting 
complacently in some finished mental edifice, as though his 
mind had become dull, or his brain exhausted, or his judge- 
ments had lapsed into the error of those that forget man to 
be potency in the realm of intelligence.”*! 


31. Insight p. 748. 


CHAPTER 13 


TRANSCENDING THE TRADITION 


Although Thomism has suffered at the hands of modern 
philosophy, it has shown towards the epistemological approach 
a far greater forbearance than have the newer philosophies 
of today. Though it is uncompromisingly a philosophy: of 
being and not a philosophy of reason, it believes that there 
are certain insights that must be saved from the recent ‘past 
and added to the treasures of the perennial philosophy. If 
we have to assess the contribution of Neo-Thomism to con- 
temporary philosophy in the field of ontology we cannot ignore 
the remarkable effort it has made to come to an ontological 
standpoint through a distinctly epistomological approach. 

Some may ask whether the resultant synthesis, even 
presuming that there is a successful synthesis, can still go 
by the name of Thomism, specially since some Thomists re- 
pudiate and even resent the effort. There is nothing to be 
gained by modernizing Thomism, according to these latter, 
if by modernization is meant the pretence that Thomism is 
‘a modern philosophy among other philosophies.” Thomism, 
they say, is pertinent today not because it is modern but 
because it is timeless. 

If, on the other hand, modernization means the accep- 
tance of the starting point of modern philosophy, the effort 
is worse than useless: ‘Can Thomism become so modern 
as to answer questions whose existence is incompatible with 
its own point of view?’ asks Anton Pegis, and the answer he 
gives is presumbly that of his master, Gilson : 

“Not only did St. Thomas Aquinas not know the pro- 
blems of Descartes and Kant, but his philosophical outlook 
could not be directed towards their problems. Why not? 
Because he thought that knowledge was naturally evident 
and naturally realistic. This point is part and parcel of the 
Thomistic outlook. How, then, can there be a Thomistic 
answer to the Cartesian problem. of knowledge ? LF the 
problem is an authentic one, Thomism as a philosophy is 
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worse than out of date; it is dead. If the problem is not an 

authentic one, no one gains by proceeding as though it is’’." 

According to Pegis, Gilson himself holds that ‘‘Descar- 
tes’s problem is not an authentic one. In this instanee, then, 
for Thomism to become modern cannot consist in answering 
an unreal philosophical problem; it rather consists in stating 
and explaining the nature of human knowledge in all its 
realistic character’’.” 

To this, other Thomists would answer that, any problem 
is an authentic problem if it is posed as an unbiased question 
that does not already presuppose some answer. In particular 
they maintain that it is legitimate to question the validity of 
human knowledge and that a sincere inquiry into its process- 
es can lead to the affirmation of being; that what matters 
in philosophy is not so much the starting point as the stand- 
point; and finally (to answer our first query) that if the stand- 
point is ontological and the starting point epistemological, 
the resulting philosophy can be both a synthesis and truly 
Thomistic. | 

The case for a Thomistic dialogue has been well express- 
ed by E. Coreth, who has attempted such a dialogue in his 
work, Metaphystk: Eine methodisch-systematische Grundlegung.* 
‘““On the one hand, the transcendental way of thinking of the 
modern age is here to stay. Henceforth it is impossible to 
study metaphysics in an uncritical “objective”? way, impossible 
as well as inadvisable to ignore the modern period and to act 
as if the modern approach to philosophy had never existed. 
On the other hand, transcendental reflection must be carried 
further beyond subjectivity all the way to being, as to the first 
unconditioned condition which underline our thinking and 
from which alone the finite act of thinking itself can be under- 
stood. When this is done the modern loss of being will be 
overcome ; human thinking will find again the act of being 
which had been lost sight of; transcendental reflection will 
become truly fruitful, specially for metaphysics, which thus 
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and only thus can understand itself in its essence and in the 
light of its very conditions of possibility.’’ 

Coreth belongs to the school that goes back to Maréchal 
and today has many prominent exponents. Bernard Loner- 
gan, whom we have mentioned earlier, belongs to this group, 
as well as Karl Rahner and two whom we shall study more 
in particular as representing the latest trends, de Finance and 
Hayen. In this section ‘we are particularly indebted to the 
International Philosophical Quarterly which, as we a, gives ex- 
cellent coverage to' Neo-Thomistic research. 

Maréchal began with a confrontation of Kant, iaten dig 

to validate metaphysics as traditionally understood, against 
the objections of Kant and ‘by the very methods of Kant. 
Today his disciples aim at a re-examination of all the pro- 
blems of the transcendental way of thinking, as they have 
been raised'sinee the time'of Kant, and at a “‘transposition”’ 
of these problems so as to. render them ‘‘metaphysically 
significant’. 
Kant considered only the a prior of the finite subject, 
and his knowledge of the object, being referred .to a finite 
subject, had only a relative value. He could not reach an 
absolute standpoint. The reason for his limitation was that 
he considered the transcendental subject only in what we 
may call its formal function, that is, as conditioning and de- 
termining the object, and not in its real activity which, pre- 
vious to its relation to particular eae links up with the 
unconditioned real. 

In Fichte we do find a transition to the real activity of 
the subject. But he was not able to transcend the activity 
of the spirit and posited it as ultimate and unconditioned, as 
absolute I and absolute subject. In his later days, however, 
he admitted that all finite knowledge presupposes absolute 
being. In a similar manner Schelling reached the basic act 
of positive philosophy, ‘‘being before reason,” as the absolute 
primordial datum of finite reason. But Neo-Kantianism 
returned to a purely formal approach. 

But before the subject is confronted with ‘an object it is 
already: constituted in ‘itself; its real: and dynamic. activity 
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precedes all objective contents of knowledge and mediates 
them as contents of knowledge. So our inquiry should begin 
rather from this activity, and the conditions which make it 
possible, indeed, which make it what it is insofar as the con- 
ditions are ‘‘co-affirmed and co-posited’’® in the thinking 
activity. Ifthese conditions go into the making of the activity 
we can understand the activity from them. 

And what we find is that previous to all empirical know- 
ledge of any particular being, there is in the mind a basic 
knowledge of being, to which empirical knowledge is referred: 
how can I ask if anything is, or say that something is, if I have 
no idea of what “‘is”’ means ? And if I understand something 
by “is” I already have some notion, however vague and im- 
plicit, of being. Even if I say that nothing is, I somehow 
affirm being. And so being is present in all my thinking 
whatever may be the particular content of my thought. And 
it is present not so much as an object as a constituent of the 
subject: 

“The act of thinking, inasmuch as it is a spiritual act, 
self-luminous and self-conscious, is an identity of knowing 
and being: being knows itself in the act of thinking, and this 
act in turn knows itself in being. Being becomes active in 
knowledge; knowledge posits itself in being. Being and 
knowledge are simply identical in the unity of the self-cons- 
cious activity of thought. Here knowledge is in direct contact 
with being; here, therefore, is the origin of all of our know- 
ledge about being, of that horizon of being within which we 
carry on all our inquiring and knowing’’.® 

In the act of thinking, together with identity there is also 
affirmed, as a constitutive condition, the difference between 
being and knowing. The thinking subject is not identified 
with being as such or as a whole, for it can posit something 
also as something else and say: It is; and it can go on in- 
quiring further, without exhausting being; being transcends 
it. ‘Thus we come to the nature of finite spirit and its infinite 
possibility. According to Coreth, man exists within a dia- 
lectic of finiteness and infinity : 

‘Man manifests a tension between actual finitude, insofar 
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as he is limited and remains limited even in his spiritual acti- 
vity, and virtual infinity, insofar as in every spiritual activity, 
which grasps being as such in every existent, he moves within 
the unlimited horizon of being as such, forever reaching out 
towards the infinity of absolute being’’.’ 

Coreth sees a further dialectic between the act of think- 
ing and the concepts in which its implicit affirmation is ex- 
plicitated by reflection. This is not a dialectic between 
concepts, as with Hegel, but between knowledge of real being 
really but implicitly affirmed, and the knowledge made ex- 
plicit but always inadequately expressed in concepts. ‘The 
concepts are bound to be inadequate because they cannot 
exhaust being, so there has to be a constant return to the 
concrete act of thinking, and a further explicitation of being 
in more concepts. 

What this process leads to is this: instead of reducing 
metaphysics to scientific knowledge and invalidating it in the 
process, the newly conceived transcendental method, re- 
duces all knowledge to implicit metaphysical knowledge, 
and bestows on it a transcendent validity; metaphysics re- 
mains as the fundamental science and its special task is to 
explicitate the metaphysical content of knowledge: “‘ultima- 
tely its only function is to take possession. reflexively of the 
knowledge of being which every mind already possesses and 
exercises even in the simplest act of inquiring and of know- 
ing’’.8 

“Just as the notion of being underlies and penetrates 
and goes beyond all other notions,” says Bernard Lonergan 
in his monumental work, Jnsight, ‘‘so also metaphysics is the 
department of human knowledge that underlies, penetrates, 
transforms, and unifies all other departments’’.® 

“Other departments are constituted by the same prin- 
ciple as metaphysics. They are particular departments 
inasmuch as they are restricted to some particular view- 
point and field. Yet despite the restrictions that make them 
particular, all departments spring from a common source 
and seek a common compatibility and coherence, and in 
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both these respects they are penetrated by metaphysics.’’.!° 

Man is naturally a metaphysical being, always reaching 
out for the beyond: ‘“‘Man is by nature transcendent. It 
is only when, reaching out beyond himself, he exercises this, 
his congenital transcendence, towards the absolute being of 
God, that he fulfils that which he is already by nature and 
which constitutes his fundamental human task.”’.!! 

This is an aspect ‘of what Maréchal called a ‘‘reversal 
of the terms of the problem” involved in the newer form of 
epistemological approach. The basis of the contention is 
that in every judgement that we make we inevitably con- 
tact being, and we contact it as of itself unlimited, but con- 
tracted in the particular instance in question to the limits 
defined by the predicate: if I say, ““This is so’’, ““This”’ is the 
concrete individual that I apprehend, “‘is’’ is my fundamental 
grasp of the reality of being as such, without which I could 
not -have intelligence at all, and “‘so”’ is my appreciation of 
the limitation of being as such to a particular modality. More- 
over, the “being as such’’ is not just a notion. If there is 
being and there is limitation of being, there is Pure Being; 
and | implicitly affirm this Pure Being whenever I affirm, or 
even deny, anything. The fact of knowledge presupposes the 
fact of the Absolute and the fact of my reaching somehow, 
however vaguely, the Absolute. 

“Metaphysics is not ‘the grasping of the absolute by our 
intelligence but the grasping of our intelligence by the abso- 
lute”, says André Hayen in the preface of his work, L’inten- 
tionnel."” And Carlo points out that the approach we have 
been speaking of links up perfectly in its conclusion with the 
other Neo-Thomistic approach, the ontological approach 
which concludes with the reduction of essence to a modality 
of the act of be-ing, for the former reduces the essence in the 
‘predicate to an adverbial qualification of the verb “‘is.”’ 

How well both conclusions taken together link up with 
the doctrine of Aquinas himself we may judge from his state- 
ment in the Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, that: “In 
fact, every verb is reduced to the verb “‘is” and its participial 
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form... It is therefore evident that in as many modes as pre- 
dication is made, in just so many ways is being spoken of.””!? 

Not only have Neo-Thomists reached being and the 
Absolute by way of the act of thinking, but they have come 
to a whole deep ontology by reflecting on the relation of 
beings to the Pure Being, Ipsum Esse, which is implicitly 
grasped in that act. De Fimance in his Eire et Agir dans la 
philosophie de saint Thomas, using the characteristically Mare- 
chalian principle of the rigorous interpenetration of thought 
and being, comes to what he calls an “actualist” conception 
of being: the finite esse is a dynamic tendency towards the 
Absolute—this is the counterpart in concrete being of the 
relation, discovered in the act of thinking, between the 
abstract nature and absolute esse. Whilst subscribing to 
the present Neo-Thomistic position regarding the perfect 
preeminence of the act of be-ing, he does not refer the classical 
formulae of Aquinas to the existence of concrete beings. For 
him, it is the “dynamic relation of essences as known to the 
absolute Esse which alone explains and guarantees the dynamic 
infinity of the notion of being.’’!4 

Hayen, on the other hand, makes a study of the various 
uses of the notion of intentionality in the writings of Aquinas, 
and comes to a general concept of the intentionality of being 

s “the presence in this being of a force or a perfection (in a 

metaphysics of act the two terms are precisely synonymous, and 
both signify a principle of activity) which surpasses and draws 
it beyond itself.’!° The presence spoken of by Hayen is an 
active but imperfect identity of the perfection with the finite 
being in question, and this, again, in two ways: present as final 
cause, the perfection gives rise in the finite being to a tendency 
towards itself; and as received in the finite being by participa- 
tion, the perfection is active as an efficient cause. Since the 
ultimate Efficient Cause and the Ultimate End are identical, 
intentionality in some way synthesizes participation and 
tendency ; and intentionality so understood is the key to the 
understanding the act of be-ing in creatures: 


cer 


The finite being which participates is intelligible—and 


| ee 
14. tre et Agir, p. 322. 
15. Cf, L’intentionnel, passim. 
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consequently’ real—only as ‘“‘something’”’ essentially and 
intrinsically related to God by the relation of participa- 
tion... The essence of such a being, as principle constitutive 
of its reality, will be really, but by no means adequately, 
distinct from its existence. It will be the being itself, inas- 
much as it is limited and determined to be “‘in itself?’ such 
a being. Esse, likewise a constitutive principle of the being 
in question, will be the being itself, in that it possesses, im 
dependence or. God, its esse.’’?® 

So the finite act of be-ing is on the one hand the inten- 
tional presence of God to the creature and on the other it is 
the act which is the creature itself. 

So from a starting point that is epistemological we come 
to a standpoint that is ontological and a development that 
is Thomistic. 

Bernard Lonergan, sees in such activity a realization 
of the programme set before the Neo-Thomists at the very 
inauguration of their movement: vetera novis augere et perficere— 
to make the old blossom and bear fruit by the assimilation 
of the new.17 


16. Op. cit. p. 251. 
17. Cf. the letter Aeterni Patris of Pope Leo XIII, to which we referred at the 
beginning of the study. 


CHAPTER 14 
THE CHALLENGE OF SCIENCE 


“All philosophies perish by their science; all philoso- 
phies survive by the metaphysical truth which they contain.” 
The point that Gilson is trying to make here’ is this: 

According to the popular notion, science has proceeded 
and is proceeding straightforwardly from success to success 
whilst philosophy hesitates, turns about and seems to get 
nowhere. ‘The truth is that though science does progress it 
does not proceed in a straight line, it is constantly going 
through Copernican revolutions and changing its point of 
view ; and if philosophy undergoes similar revolutions it is 
due, in one way or another, because it has misguidedly allied 
itself with science instead of maintaining its independence 
and, one might even say, its superiority. 

Scholasticism perished not because of the metaphysics 
of Aristotle which it embraced but because of his physics 
which it took to be both a philosophy and a positive science. 
Some modern scholastics do not seem to have learnt the 
lesson which is taught also by the downfall of the mechanics 
on which Descartes raised his philosophical structure, and 
of the Newtonian universe for which Kant worked out. his 
categories. ‘These neo-scholastics are trying to work out 
an adaptation of Aristotelian ontology to fit the latest scientific 
theory about the constitution of the world ; others seem to 
ignore the problem posed by modern science, but there is a 
third group that faces the situation squarely and proposes 
a solution in line with the principles of Aquinas. 

On the side of science too, certain attitudes have been 
adopted towards philosophy in general and recent trends 
in particular. Our own concern is to examine the possible 
relationship between the Neo-Thomistic philosophy of being 
and present-day scientific progress. Again there is no 
unanimity among Neo-Thomists, but we hope to arrive at 
sore definite results. Beyond this problem, which of itself 


1, In anaddress reproduced in A Gilson Reader, p. 212 ff. 
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seems rather academic, there is the more serious concern 
for a satisfactory resolution of the recurring conflict between 
philosophy and science, a conflict which is as old as the 
systematic pursuit of these two lines of typically human activity. 

Today there seems to be a sincere desire on both sides 
for a reconciliation. Each feels the need of the support of 
the other, or rather—to speak more realistically—human 
beings feel the need of both. The fantastic development 
of the sciences in the present day, far from making philo- 
sophy unnecessary, demands a mature wisdom from man 
if he is to be truly human. Is there a philosophy that does 
justice to all the values that are worth maintaining, the values 
that we feel must be maintained ? 

Going back into history, we find that Aristotle argued 
that it was metaphysically necessary that the heavenly bodies 
move with a circular motion. Ptolemy, whilst affirming 
with Aristotle that the heavens moved around a stationary 
earth, could not reconcile a simple system of concentric spheres 
with the observations registered as astronomy developed, 
and so he evolved a very complicated system of cycles, 
epicycles and eccentrics, which explained the phenomena 
observed. 

Orthodox peripatetics rejected this system as metaphy- 
sically impossible, and demanded that the mathematician 
be subject to the philosopher. But there were others who 
insisted that astromony revealed the true nature of the universe, 
and that obviously whoever undertook to build up a meta- 
physical system must conform to the reality of the world. 
This seems a very sensible attitude except for the fact that 
there was more than one system claiming to account for the 
observable facts. 

A more cautious school of thought ventured the idea 
that science and philosophy operated at two different levels 
and that each was independent of the other and that no real 
conflict was possible even if the conclusions of both could not 
be reconciled. Aristotle himself had already suggested that 
the physicit (i.e. the philosopher of nature) and the mathe- 
matician are concerned with two different aspects of reality”. 


2. Cf. Physics, 193b. 
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The Neo-Platonist Simplicius, speaking after the time of 
Ptolemy, in the VI century A.D., develops this idea to say 
that “the physicist must demonstrate each of his propositions 
by drawing them from the essence of the bodies... the 
astronomer on the contrary establishes them by means of 
the circumstances that accompany the sizes and shapes ...’’ 

The position of Simplicius, which Ardley* considers 
to be the high-water mark of Greek wisdom on this subject, 
allows the astronomer to free himself from the physicist and 
the metaphysician, and at the same time it frees the meta- 
physician who need not be concerned about the mental 
constructions of the astronomer. The attitude that should 
follow on his view has not always been maintained, but neither 
has it been completely lost sight of. Aquinas learnt the 
lesson of Simplicius. 

Commenting, once more, on Aristotle, Aquinas expressed 
a view on scientific theories that appears at first sight very 
damaging to science: ‘““The suppositions which astronomers 
have imagined are not to be accounted necessarily true. 
Although these hypotheses seem to save the appearances, 
we must not say that they are thereby proved to be facts, 
because perhaps it would be possible to explain the apparent 
movements of the stars by some other method which men 
have not yet excogitated.’’® 

This text needs careful explanation: to begin with, the 
seemingly disparaging phrase “to save the appearances”’ 
corresponds to the Greek sozein ta phainomena, and means 
simply to give a satisfactory account of the data of observa- 
tion. A theory that accounts for what we observe and 
enables us to foresee the results of future observations, is a 
very satisfactory theory, but it may not tell us how things 
really are. It enables us to predict how things will behave, 
not on the principle of agere sequitur esse—activity is according 
to nature — but on the basis of past behaviour which can 
be arranged in schematic form to make up a definite pattern, 


3. Quoted in the interesting work of P. Duhem, Sozein ta phainomena, which 
is a study of physical theories from Plato to Galileo. 

4. Gavin Ardley’s Aquinas and Kant is a detailed study of the relation between 

Ge and science and has provided valuable data for the present 

chapter. 

De Coelo, quoted by Ardley, op. cit., p. 195-6. 
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without direct reference to the fundamental nature of the 
elements involved. Moreover, many satisfactory patterns 
might be worked out, all giving us a useful grasp of the 
phenomena of nature but not leading us into nature itself. 
Scientific theories have a certain truth, which we shall try 
to determine, but they are not true in the philosophic sense, 
for they do not attain to the reality at which philosophy aims. 

The statement of Aquinas is not derogatory to science, 
but it may seem to be so, in spite of the brief explanation 
we have given, because not only does it deny that science 
has the truth of philosophy, but it seems to say that science 
is not concerned with objective reality at all, but only with 
appearances and their possible explanation, or rather, not 
with their explanation but with some sort of workable arrange- 
ment. 

Will science accept this pronouncement ? Galileo, who 
has become a sort of symbol of the revolt of science against 
the impositions of philosophy and of religion, violently attacked 
the Aristotelian system in his Dzalogues on the Two Great Systems 
of the World. By his time the controversy between the followers 
of Aristotle and those of Ptolemy, which had been perpetuated 
among the Arabs and in the universities of Europe, was 
presented with a drastic solution by the rejection of both the 
popular systems in favour of the one proposed by Copernicus. 

Galileo followed Copernicus and was determined that 
his system not only gave a satisfactory account of phenomena 
but expressed truly the reality of things. The Renaissance 
scholastic, Robert Bellarmine, tried to suggest, following 
the line of Aquinas, that Galileo and his likes should act as 
Copernicus himself did, and speak hypothetically rather than 
categorically, but his advice was not heeded. ® 

It would seem that science could hardly do otherwise 
than to affirm the objectivity of its approach ; it might even 
claim that it is rather philosophy that is content with a 
theoretically satisfactory systematization of surface appearan- 
ces. After all what does the philosopher as a philosopher 
know about the inner workings of nature? At most he can 
share the naive views of the common man. 


6. Cf. Aquinas and Kant, Ch. XVII. 
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A suggested compromise is that both science and phi- 
losophy deal with reality, but they approach it from different 
angles and with different preoccupations. Or again, that 
the two deal with the same reality but at different levels, one 
physical and the other metaphysical. Yet others would 
hold that the two levels are those of reality and appearances. 
This last point of view must not be confused with the one 
we exposed earlier and attributed to Aquinas. Here by 
appearances is meant the world of experience whose inner 
nature can be perfectly grasped by science as its proper object; 
whereas for Aquinas the world of experience is real but science 
does not penetrate into it, but only discovers a system that 
suits the appearances of this real world. 

As for the other opinions mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, that there is one reality, these views would not 
deny that there is some reality that is completely beyond the 
scope of science ; but they would maintain that the reality 
of science is not outside the scope of philosophy, only philoso- 
phy reaches this reality differently. 

This means that the results of science and philosophy, 
though different, are not incompatible, much less contra- 
dictory ; they are complementary. If there is a conflict 
it is because a mistake has been made somewhere and the 
mistake must be rectified. 

Following this line of thought some modern scholastics 
have suggested that the hylemorphism propounded by Aristotle 
and Aquinas must be discarded in favour of what they call 
hylosystemism. ‘That is to say, the notion that bodies are 
made up of matter and form (hyle and morphe) no longer fits 
in with the recent discoveries of science, according to which 
matter is atomic in structure, whilst the atom itself is a dyna- 
mical system of different kinds of particles.’ 

Hylemorphism conceives of bodies somewhat after the 
manner of statues, where we find one uniform material and 
a definite shape given to the material, whereas modern science 
looks on bodies as a complex system of heterogeneous ele- 
ments effecting each other in different ways and assuming 


7. The Rutherford-Bohr model of the atom has been accepted over the past 
few decades with some modifications necessitated by the theory of wave 
mechanics. 
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different relative positions. So hylosystemism ‘‘explains the 
constitution of the natural body as an atomary energy system 
in the sense that the atom of an element and the molecule 
of a compound are composed of sub-atomic particles (pro- 
tons, electrons, etc.) united into a dynamic system working 
as a functional untt.’’® 

According to hylosystemism, substantial change, or 
rather what appears to be substantial change, is in fact a 
regrouping of elements. If there are no substantial changes, 
of course one has to discard almost all of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, and a good bit of Aquinas’s. 

If it is indeed necessary to throw overboard the tradi- 
tional metaphysics of the schools, there is of course no alter- 
native. But if the proposed change is made in order to 
meet the change in scientific theory about the composition 
of bodies, what is there to guarantee that further changes 
will not be required as science progresses? Here we come 
to the point made by Gilson: science not only progresses 
but does so by very drastic revisions of theories. Must phi- 
losophy progress in the same zig-zag fashion? And if it 
does, what will remain of its claim to deal with reality that 
is beyond vicissitude ? As an alternative, should philosophy 
merely ignore science and let it go its way? Can it not 
explain to itself the methods of science, justify them and yet 
not be subject to them? Can it not pursue its course in- 
dependently of science but with full regard for it ? 

Here science itself comes forward with a helpful sugges- 
tion. ‘The recurring Copernican revolutions of science have 
not failed to teach useful lessons to scientists, and they are 
now coming to views on the object and methods of science 
that would sound disparaging if they did not come from the 
votaries of science. 

The new approach that is being increasingly adopted 
in scientific circles, is really not as new as many are inclined 
to think. Kant had already envisaged it. In fact, when 
he revolutionized philosophy it was by introducing into it 
a revolutionary idea that he had already conceived with 
regard to the physical sciences. This is clear from his state- 


8. Bittle, From Ether to Cosmos, p. 322. 
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ment in the preface to the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason: ““The examples of mathematics and natural 
science, which by a single and sudden revolution have become 
what they now are, seems to me sufficiently remarkable to 
suggest our considering what may have been the essential 
features in the changed point of view by which they have 
so greatly benefited. Their success should incline us, at 
least by way of experiment, to imitate their procedure, 
so far as the analogy which, as species of rational knowledge, 
they bear to metaphysics may permit.’’? 

What is this changed point of view of science? What 
is the lesson, according to Kant, which Galileo and other 
champions of modern science teach us? What is the lesson 
that they themselves learnt from their successful experiments ? 
“They learned that reason has insight only into that which 
it produces after a plan of its own, and that it must not allow 
itself to be kept, as it were, in nature’s leading-strings, but 
must itself show the way with principles of judgment based 
upon fixed laws, constraining nature to give answer to ques- 
tions of reason’s own determining. Accidental observations, 
made in obedience to no previously thought-out plan, can 
never be made to yield a necessary law, which alone reason 
is concerned to discover. Reason, holding in one hand its 
principles, according to which alone concordant appearances 
can be admitted as equivalent to laws, and in the other hand 
the experiment which it has devised in conformity with these 
principles, must approach nature in order to be taught by it. 
It must not, however, do so in the character of a pupil who 
listens to everything that the teacher chooses to say, but of 
an appointed judge who compels the witnesses to answer 
questions which he himself has formulated. Even physics, 
therefore, owes the beneficent revolution in its point of view 
entirely to the happy thought, that while reason must seek 
in nature, not fictitiously ascribe to it, whatever as not being 
knowable through reason’s own resources has to be learnt, 
if learnt at all, only from nature, it must adopt as its guide, 
in so seeking, that which it has itself put into nature. It is 
thus that the study of nature has entered upon the secure 


9. B xv ff., Kemp Smith’s translation. 
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path of science, after having for so many centuries been 
nothing but a process of mere random probing.’’!¢ 

So Kant did not invent a method for philosophy and 
then justify science by it, as is commonly thought, but he 
found a novel interpretation of science and then applied it 
to philosophy. And his daring idea, which created an up- 
heaval when it was introduced into philosophy, is now widely 
accepted in science where, according to the mind of Kant, 
it originally belonged. According to Kant there are two 
types of science, ‘the receptive pupil type’ and the ‘stern 
judge type,’ or in less picturesque language, the passive and 
the active. We must distinguish these two types if we want 
to talk intelligently about the object and methods of science. 
Botany and zoology which are mostly concerned with classi- 
fication, are passive; modern physics is eminently active, 
it imposes itself on reality. We shall trace briefly the gradual 
acceptance among scientists of the active role of science. 

Towards the end of the last century Ernst Mach 
published his Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung: he held that 
the function of physical science is merely to give the most 
economical description of empirical phenomena. In con- 
tradiction to Galileo and his likes, who thought that physics 
presents the reality of things, Mach held that atoms and 
other such entities are merely mental artifices for facilitating 
the mental reproduction of facts. Similar theories had been 
held by some of the later scholastics, but nobody heeded 
them. What this view has in common with the realist school 
is that both believe that the physicist just receives pheno- 
mena from nature. 

As a development from what we might call passive 
phenomenalism, there has now arisen an active phenomenalism 
according to which the physicist, perhaps even without 
realising it, moulds phenomena to suit his system: he makes 
phenomena pass through the sieve of his system so that only 
what he wants gets through. The system will perfectly 
explain the phenomena under observation since only the 
phenomena that fit into the system will actually come under 
observation. In this way the physicist dictates to nature 


10. Ibid. B xii ff. 
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as Kant maintained. | 

Professor Eddington in his Philosophy of Physical Science 
explains the Procrustean Theory, which has been named 
- after a mythological bandit who always found a bed to fit 
his guests, for he mutilated or stretched his guests to fit one 
bed. “In the end,’ Eddington concludes in his Relativity 
Theory of Protons and Electrons, ““what we comprehend about 
the universe is precisely that which we put into the universe 
to make it comprehensible.’’ Post-Galilean physics is a 
man-made scheme, or rather an increasing number of mutually 
exclusive or complementary schemes, into which _ those 
elements of nature which suit the scheme are made to fit 
in the way determined by each scheme. According to 
Eddington one can even predict what a physicist is going 
to discover by examining the preconceived ideas with which 
he sets about his quest. 

We cannot go into the details of this theory or of the 
arguments that are brought forward to justify it. Neo- 
Kantians have propagated it and, of course, extended its 
scope beyond the realm of science. Thus H. Poincaré, in 
the Foundations of Science, asks whether the true nature of things 
can be known by science. ‘To this question, no one will 
hesitate to reply, no ; but I think we may go further ; not 
only science cannot teach us the nature of things; but nothing 
is capable of teaching it to us, and if any god knew it, he 
could not find words to express it.”"! According to Professor 
Collingwood, every age has a certain number of unperceived 
absolute presuppositions into which all its ideas about reality 
are made to fit ; the object of metaphysics is not to reach 
absolute reality, for there is no such thing, but to uncover 
the absolute presuppositions that obtain in a particular age’? 

Others have seen the application of the Procrustean 
Theory in all the fields of science, or maintained that in every 
science there are, or should be, two approaches, one catego- 
rical (or Procrustean) and the other real.12 

For our purpose it is enough to see that physical science 
today is developing along the categorical line. There seems 


* 


11. p. 350. 
12. Cf. Essay on Metaphysics. 
13. Cf. Ardley, Aquinas and Kant, Part II. 
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to be enough evidence of this, some of which can be appre- 
ciated even by a layman as, for instance, the possibility of 
both a determinist and an indeterminist explanation of phy- 
sical laws. If this is so, then a way is open to establish the 
relation between physics and metaphysics, and it is the way 
indicated by Aquinas. We have heard him say: 

“The supposition which astronomers have imagined are 
not to be accounted necessarily true. Although these hypo- 
theses seem to save the appearances, we must not say that 
they are thereby proved to be facts, because perhaps it would 
be possible to explain the apparent movements of the stars 
by some other method which men have not yet excogitated’’.'4 

In modern language, according to Prof. Taylor, Aquinas’s 
principle would read as follows: ‘We may use the current 
astronomy as a convenient descriptive theory on the strength 
of which eclipses and other astronomical events may be 
correctly calculated, but we have no right to treat the des- 
cription as if it were an explanation’, 

Ardley modernizes the statement still further: ‘‘Post- 
Galilean physical science is cut off from the rest of the world 
and is the creation of man himself. Consequently the science, 
in itself, has no immediate metaphysical foundations, and no 
metaphysical implications, in spite of popular beliefs to the 
contrary. ‘These beliefs arise from the failure to realise the 
science’s “‘otherness,”’ that it belongs to the categorical order 
and not to the real order’’.'® 

There is here implicit the assumption that metaphysics 
belongs to the real order. Not all physicists who subscribe 
to the Procrustean Theory will admit that. In fact, for 
Poincaré and Eddington, the Procrustean procedure is inevit- 
able in any human inquiry. But there are others who main- 
tain that it is voluntarily adopted by man when he has the 
specific purpose of gaining control over the elements of na- 
ture; but if one is genuinely interested in discovering the real 
nature of the universe, be it at the physical level or at the meta- 
physical, one can reach it: at the physical level one will reach 
such basic data of experience as multiplicity and change, and 


14. Cf. note 1. 
15. St. Thomas Aquinas as a philosopher, p. 22. 
16. op. cit., p. 53. 
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at the metaphysical, the philosophy of being. 

It would seem that the neo-scholastics that have tried 
to grapple with the problem of the relation between philosophy 
and science have not adverted, in most cases, to the two orders 
distinguished as categorical and real. We have already seen 
how some have tried to adjust metaphysical principles to the 
latest changes in scientific theory. Others, whilst keeping 
science and philosophy apart, have either been satisfied with 
leaving the matter at that without any attempt at establishing 
a relationship, or have tried to express the relationship in 
terms that are not satisfactory, im our opinion. 

As an instance of the latter we may cite the distinction 
between the how and the why. Science, it is said, merely 
observes phenomena and tells us how, 7.¢e. according to what 
pattern, things happen; philosophy inquires into the ultimate 
reason of things, why they come to be. This distinction can 
claim the patronage of Aquinas, who, as we have pointed out 
before, often presents more than one answer to the same 
question.'? It helps to draw attention to the limited nature of 
scientific inquiry, but does not fully answer the question of 
relationship, or does not answer it satisfactorily. 

Maritain explains this distinction in The Degrees of Know- 
ledge. He also says that science makes use of myths, of entza 
rationis (“‘beings of the mind’’): ‘“‘It is not what things are in 
themselves which is the point of interest; what is important is 
the possibility of empirical proof and of mensuration which 
they represent, and also of connecting together, according to 
certain stable laws, the data furnished by these means’’!®. 

“The possibility of observation and measurement thus 
replaces for such forms of knowledge the essence or quiddity 
sought for in things by philosophy’’.'® Maritain, then, dis- 
tinguishes between two orders, but they are the phenomenal 
and the real, not the categorical and the real. 

The difference between the two distinctions is this: in 
the first case, the scientist and the philosopher both receive 
their subject matter just as nature provides it, and the diffe- 
rence is that one takes the appearances and the other the rea- 


17. Cf. Phillips, Modern Thomistic Philosophy, II, p. 153. 
18. a Degrees of Knowledge, p. 182. 
19. Ibid. 
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lity beyond the appearances; in the second case, the scientist 
does not take from nature, at least he does not take the sub- 
ject matter just as provided by nature, he takes only what he 
chooses to find, and the philosopher takes what is there and 
he takes everything, including the appearances. There is 
also a similarity in the two distinctions which may be worth 
noticing: in both cases the real stands not just for the Ulti- 
mate Reality but certainly includes the world of experience. 
- Neither distinction is the same as that made between the 
world of experience as the object of scientific knowledge and 
the reality which is the object of philosophy.2°. 

To come back to the first two distinctions: the one made 
by Maritain would seem to exclude the phenomenal world 
from the purview of philosophy; the second one, supported 
by Ardley, allows whatever is to be considered in philosophy 
(though not necessarily in metaphysics), provided it is consi- 
dered as it is, whilst science, at least in its categorical aspects, 
makes things be as we want them to be. Each line of human 
activity has an important and complementary role in human 
life: “Now we can retain the Thomistic doctrine in all its 
purity, but we have added to it another chapter, so that the 
post-Renaissance physical science may at last find a home 
in the ample structure of the philosophia perennis?’ 2. 

Before we endorse the views of Ardley we must draw 
attention to the fact that philosophy too can, and does, make 
use of myths and entia rationis. This seems inevitable. We 
have already spoken of the tendency of the mind to concep- 
tualize and to ontologize. What we must beware of is to 
think that the notions by which we try to understand things 
are themselves things. One cannot help feeling that there 
is such a danger lurking in the distinction made by Maritain: 
“The possibility of observation and measurement thus re- 
places for such forms of knowledge the essence or quiddity 
sought for in things by philosophy’’22, 

Does philosophy look for essence as if it were something? 
We have shown that essence is merely the modality of finite 
being. What we look for is being, and what makes a being 


20. Cf. Joshi, History of Western Philosophy, Introduction. 
21. Ardley, op. cit., p. 227. 
22. op.cit., p. 182. 
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a being is the act of be-ing. Of course we shall not find the 
act of be-ing except as realized in a particular modality. It 
is better to leave it to science to treat the modality as a thing 
and to use it to serve its purposes. If metaphysics limits itself 
to the limitlessness of being then the contention of Edding- 
ton can also be answered: not all human intellectual activity 
is Procrustean, for being refuses to fit the bed of Procrustes. 
We cannot but reach being as it is, however much we might 
fight against it. So Neo-Thomists can answer the Neo- 
Kantians as Maréchal answered Kant himself. 

7 With a pure philosophy of being on the one hand, and 
the present-day categorical approach to science on the other, 
the age-old conflict can be resolved and man himself can find 
in philosophy a steady guide to lead him through his intoxi- 
cating scientific triumphs. And we see also why philosophy 
is, and must be, steadfast and basically unchanging: it goes 
to the real; it can progress as more and more of our experience 
is referred to being, but it cannot change about as does science, 
because being is always being, and the science of being is 
perennial. 

“Behind the shadowy world we have created to be our 
servant, there lies the real world. A phantom is but a sorry 
companion to any man. It is the real world, the world which 
ever is, to which we must turn our eyes, and from which 
comes our strength.’ 


23. Ardley, op, cit., p. 223, 


CHAPTER 15 


A PROMISING DIALOGUE 


It is a platitude to say that we are living in a technolo- 
gical age. The Procrustean approach to the secrets of nature 
has yielded fantastic results, and man seems to surpass nature 
itself in his wonderful productions, his artifacts. The danger 
inherent in such a situation, a danger to which the attention 
of thinking men is being drawn more and more, is that man 
regards the whole world and all that is in it, including man 
himself, in the same way as he does his artifacts, that is, as 
something that is completely subject to himself, some- 
thing he can know thoroughly, transform at will and even 
destroy. 

Kant had already made the transposition of the Procrus- 
tean theory from science to philosophy. What we are speak- 
ing of here is something more general and in some ways more 
pernicious. In fact, Engels makes a general inference from 
the productibility of artificial things to the absolute knowabi- 
lity of the universe, and Soviet leaders accepted this as part of 
Communist doctrine. According to Engels, practical ex- 
perience, 7.e¢. experimental research and industry, has brought 
about the most crushing refutation of the philosophical fallacy 
which denies the possibility of an exhaustive knowledge of 
the world.} 

As a reaction to this, contemporary existentialism in the 
person of Sartre has forcefully stressed the difference between 
artifacts and nature. The distinction is not quite the same 
as the one made in the last chapter, but it corresponds to it, 
for artifacts, though we may call them the creation of men, 
are in fact made from elements taken from nature but selected 
by man, whilst nature by itself is the whole objective reality. 

With respect both to philosophy and to science, Sartre’s 
attitude can be termed post-modern or contemporary: the 


1. Cf. Programme for an extensive course in Dialectical and Historical 


Materialism, published in 1948 by the Philosophical Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 
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modern tendency in a general way was to regard everything 
around man as of one piece, as man’s world. As against this, 
Aquinas, like Sartre, makes a distinction between artificial 
things and natural things and says that natural things are 
unfathomable: Principia essentialia rerum sunt nobis 1gnota.” 
The difference between Aquinas’s pre-modern and Sartre’s 
post-modern view is that for the latter nature is unfathomable 
because it has not been made according to any plan, whereas 
for the former it is unfathomable because it is made according 
to God’s plan: as such it is knowable, but not exhaustively 
so, for its ultimate secret is hidden in God. Commenting on 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle, Aquinas says that there is a science 
(7.e. knowledge) that is not at the beck and call of man, for 
man cannot completely take hold of it, but the little he can 
get from it is of more value than all that can be obtained from 
the other sciences.? 

This brief confrontation of Aquinas and Sartre as against 
the modern age, already indicates the possible relationship 
between Neo-Thomism and existentialism: they can bring 
sympathy and a measure of support to each other, and also 
provide a corrective. It is for us to see how far the sympathy 
extends and in what way the corrective is administered, so 
that we may gauge the impact of Neo-Thomism on contem- 
porary philosophy and assess its contribution. to ontology 
today. 

Existentialism is not, of course, the only contemporary 
philosophy, but it is, in our opinion, the best and most re- 
presentative effort of our age, and the only one of the new 
philosophies that conforms to a considerable extent to the 
requirements of philosophy as we have tried to determine 
them in the course of this study. 

There is also another popular trend which can hardly 
be called philosophy and which goes by the name of Logical 
Positivism. Even with this, Neo-Thomism can find a point of 
contact, though in this case its message would be almost ex- 
clusively corrective. 

The positivists accept the view of Hume that human ex- 
perience is confined to sensations—to impressions and 


2. ,. In De An. I, 1. 
3. In Met. I, 3. 
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ideas, in Hume’s terminology. The reality posited by meta- 
physicians is unacceptable; the task of the philosopher is to 
verify propositions by the test of sensible experience and 
to work out a language of symbols that will be self-consistent. 
So there is a sphere of uncontrolled sensation and a sphere, 
or logical world, constructed by us which does not claim to 
be related to any real world of essences and existences. ‘The 
existentialists of today and the essentialists of yesterday are 
both dismissed and metaphysics is replaced by a system of 
logic. 

The positivists have indeed contributed to the progress 
of logic, and they have exposed the weakness of some of the 
thinking that went by the name of metaphysics. ‘They have 
pin-pointed the problem of our knowledge of the external 
world. But they have wrongly supposed that there is no 
satisfactory answer to their problem. 

Thomism claims to provide an answer in its theory of 
judgement, which we have already explained. The mind 
cannot get away from reality even if it tries to ; it cannot se- 
parate essence and existence and live in a world of abstrac- 
tion: it is under a sort of compulsion to put itself in corres- 
pondence with the outside world. We may say that it is 
compelled to be metaphysical. We cannot know all reality 
but we can know reality, and we have a sure path which 
escapes the confinement of the empiricists and positivists and 
rises above the sterility of logicism and rationalism to reach 
the realm of life and freedom. 

With these few remarks we could pass on to a more detailed 
consideration of the relationship between Neo-Thomism and 
existentialism. By this we do not mean that we shall go 
into the details of the thought of each individual existentia- 
list that has attained to fame, for that, even if possible, would 
not be profitable. 

Existentialism is most emphatically not a system; nor a 
family ofsystems. Itis aspirit, an attitude. Itis an approach 
to the great problems of man that has led those who have 
adopted it to conclusions that are not only widely different 
but quite opposite. 

We shall try to capture, in so far as it is possible, some- 
thing of that spirit, and confront it with the spirit of Thomism. 
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Afid the first thing that strikes us is that Thomism is not 
a system either; at least not in the modern sense of the term: it 
is not a closed system, one that claims to compass everything 
within its principles. Kierkegaard objected against Hegel 
that man cannot achieve within a definite set of propositions 
a satisfactory reflection of the total reality; philosophy cannot, 
as Hegel claimed, change its name, which means the loving 
search for wisdom, to another that would signify the full 
possession of wisdom; there can be no perfect rational syn- 
thesis of all that is. 3 

It has been thought, even by the supporters of Aquinas, 
that he did achieve such a synthesis, but Aquinas would be 
the first to deny it. Certainly the Summa is not such a syn- 
thesis, and we have shown how it was deliberately left un- 
finished. There is certainly order in the philosophy of Aqui- 
nas, but there is no end to it. The end is silence, according 
to the beautiful phrase of Pieper. Deceived by the order- 
liness of his thought, rationalism, in the person of Wolff, has 
claimed him as a foreruner.> But the thought was mark- 
edly existential in its tendency—in a sense which will have 
to be carefully explained. 

It was Maritain who, quite characteristically, first labelled 
Thomism as existential. Considerably later, Gilson spoke 
in the same terms, but he is much concerned to warn us that 
this can lead to serious misunderstandings unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken when we associate the name of Aquinas 
with those of Heidegger, Jaspers and the rest: ‘“No Thomism 
conscious of what it really is itself could under any circums- 
tances fully align itself with any of them. To do so would 
only lay it open to the charge of seeking artificial rejuvena- 
tion, of postponing its threatening dissolution by laying claim 
to a title generally conceded to recent philosophies still full of 
vitality. The whole undertaking would be undignified. and 
profitless to. all parties concerned and could only lead to mis- 
understandings which it would take generations to remove’’.® 

He agrees however that the term “existential”? helps to 


4. Cf. The Silence of St. Thomas. 


Wolff found himself more in tune with Aquinas than with his immediate 
teacher Leibnitz. 


6. The Christian Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 368. 
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emphasize the centrality of the act of be-ing in the philosophy 
of Aquinas, and thus can lend valuable support to the Neo- 
Thomistic effort to stress that centrality against the general 
tendency to essentialize. Incidentally, Gilson deprecates 
the recent counter-tendency to minimize or even eliminate 
essence, for “‘essences are the intelligible stuff of the world”’. 
He only requires that the essence should not lose its contact 
with the act of be-ing which stands at the heart of being: 
“The act-of-being is the very core of being since being draws 
everything, even its name, from the act-of-being. What 
characterizes Thomistic ontology thus understood is not so 
much the distinction between essence and existence as the 
primacy of the act-of-being. ‘To say that Thomistic philo- 
sophy is ‘existential’ is to stress more forcibly than usual 
that a philosophy of being thus conceived is first of all a philo- 
sophy of the act-of-being’’’. 

But then, Thomism should not be just one among the 
existential philosophies, for the so-called existential philoso- 
phies do not pass beyond a sort of phenomenology of human 
existence. However if they push far enough they might come 
to an alliance with Thomism: “As a philosophy of the act-of- 
being, Thomism is not another existential philosophy, it is 
the only one. All those phenomenologies that are on the 
hunt for an ontology seem unconsciously to be moving in 
its direction as though driven on by the natural desire of their 
own justification’’.§ 

Once it has been stated that Thomism is not an existen- 
tial philosophy in the sense in which the term is commonly 
understood, it remains true that there are many points of con- 
tact between the two. One can hardly escape the impression 
that what is now proposed in a fragmentary way and in the 
tortured style that is so characteristic of existentialism was 
already said with clarity and consistency by Aquinas. 

The recent past has seen many essays in the existentialist 
presentation of basic Thomistic themes; to mention but a few 
at random, we have the writings of Klubertanz, Phelan, 
Anderson, Maurer and Marcello on analogy;® the articles of 


7. Ibid. p. 374. 
8. Ibid. p. 369. 
9. Cf. Klubertanz, St. Thomas Aquinas on Analogy and the bibliography therein. 
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Owens in the Modern Schoolman!® and the contributions of 
Maritain and Pegis to Progress in Philosophy." 

With regard to the basic position of all existentialists, 
in so far as they can be said to have a common basis, it has 
been stated that they all agree on this: firstly, that existence is 
prior to essence; secondly, the primacy of feeling, especially 
human feeling, in solving the ontological problem. | 

Sartre has pointed out with cogency that “it is super- 
ficial, unreasonable, and even absurd to maintain that there 
is a ‘nature’ of things, anterior to existence, unless one holds 
at the same time that things are creatures’. Aquinas 
would fully agree with this statement, but would add that 
things are indeed creatures. For Sartre, creatureliness is 
verified only in the realm of artifacts: ‘“‘J/ n-y a pas de nature 
humaine,” there is no such a thing as human nature’. For 
Aquinas there is such a thing as human nature for man comes 
from the creative hand of God. Yet truly an essence is not 
a thing, as we have seen. So again Sartre is right when he 
says: ‘‘The act is everything’"*. But from this is does not 
follow that the notion of potency has to be discarded, as Sartre 
would realize if he reflected on his own doctrine of freedom. 

According to Aquinas one cannot make an absolute 
statement about the knowability or the unknowability of the 
world. For it is both knowable and unknowable, and, 
strangely enough, it is both for the same reason, namely, that 
it springs up as a flame from the pure act of being, Ipsum 
Esse. It has an essence that can be known but not exhaus- 
tively, for it can only be understood in terms of its act of being, 
its existence, and this existence in turn must be understood in 
terms of the pure act of be-ing, which, finally, can only be 
known to us inadequately in its effects. 

Formae substantiales per se ipsas sunt ignotae—‘substantial 
forms are by themselves unknown’. And ‘‘this is what 
is ultimate in human knowledge of God: quod sciat se Deum 


10. Cf. particularly Vols. XXX (1952) and XXXII (1958). 

11. Ed. M. Williams, 1955. 

12. Cf. L’Existentialisme, p. 20 ; and Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas, p. 98, for 
this quotation. 

13. Op. cit. p. 22. 

14. Being and Nothing (tr. Barnes) p. xlviii. 

15. De Spirit. Creat. 11. 
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nescire—that a man should know that he does not know God’’."® 
Towards this unknown God man must strive, to unite himself 
with Him by obscure knowledge and love—cum Deo tanquam 
ignoto conjungimur."’ By this striving and this union man 
truly makes himself, but not quite in the sense of Sartre. 

Aquinas would certainly not agree with Sartre’s total 
statement that “‘there is no such a thing as human nature 
because there is no God to conceive it.” The basic difficulty 
with Sartre is that although existentialism as such is not 
atheistic, he himself conceives of it as an exposition of atheism: 
“Existentialism is nothing more than an attempt to draw _ all 
the conclusions from a consistently atheistic position’”.'* In 
our opinion, by beginning from an atheistic position, and by 
making existentialism merely a drawing of conclusions from 
a position taken in advance, he is false to the existentialist 
tradition. Gabriel Marcel on the other hand is a confirmed 
theist. 

If by feeling is meant something more than rational 
knowledge, one could again find contact between Thomists 
and existentialists in this second basic point in the latter’s 
stand. But for Aquinas feeling means something less than 
reason, it is at the level of sensibility. Even so, it is far from 
being despised. In fact sense experience is highly regarded 
as the starting point of knowledge. But we have already 
seen what is Aquinas’s doctrine of intelligence; he himself 
was said to be very sensitive—#mollis carne—but for him sense 
knowledge. is precisely the most abstract—it cannot enter 
into things or take complete hold of them. Neither can 
reason with its concepts grasp the totality of reality—in this 
the existentialist would wholly agree with him. But the 
mind of man goes beyond reason, striving towards, but even 
so not wholly grasping, being itself. Even intelligence cannot 
wholly grasp being, as we have said, but at least it need not 
diminish it, cut it down to its own size. Rather it lets itself 
be grasped by being. | 

To a large extent the difference here seems to be one of 
terminology. Certainly if the existentialist stand on feeling 


18. L’existentialisme est un humanisme, p. 94. 
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is exemplified by Marcel’s doctrine of having and being (avoir 
et étre). we have a parallel doctrine in Aquinas. In the 
Summa Theologica'® the author distinguishes between know- 
ledge by connaturality and knowledge by science—there is a 
knowledge which we acquire and possess and a knowledge 
which is simply ourselves: ‘‘We feel it in our bones.” Yes, 
we feel it—we know what is what, not by reference to some 
readymade categories but by connaturality. And there is 
connaturality between us and our whole world of experience, 
because of our common origin from Him Who Is. 

Aquinas’s doctrine of connaturality has been exploited 
to great advantage, before the. days of Marcel, by Cardinal 
Newman. with his distinction between real assent and notio- 
nal assent, and by Blondel in his philosophy of action. That 
is one reason why we feel justified in saying that much that is 
being said fragmentarily and inconclusively by the existen- 
tialists belongs to the tradition that flows from Aquinas, and 
of which Aquinas himself does not claim to be the founder. 

To this tradition belongs also the rejection of pure phi- 
losophy—that is, of a philosophy that would ignore theo- 
logy. Aquinas indeed makes a clear distinction between 
theology and philosophy and he is considered to be one 
of the champions of this distinction. But he would not 
exclude from his philosophy any avenue of truth. The exis- 
tentialists too bring theological considerations to their philo- 
sophy. Even Sartre the atheist does not ignore theology. 
The existentialists have shown that contemporary man is not 
satisfied with a sterilized philosophy, a philosophy that does 
not take into account all that we find in life and is satisfied 
with speculation. 

Thomism is certainly in contact with life, and it wants 
to remain in contact with the whole of life, even though it 
knows that it cannot compass the whole of it ; and it goes 
beyond the experiences of life, to their secret root in Being ; 
and it ends in the contemplation of this ineffable Being. 

Speaking of being, we have already remarked that 
Heidegger’s distinction between Sevend and Sein can be found 
among the Thomists. At the conclusion of his reflections 


19. I, 1, 6 and II-II, 45, 2. 
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on The Unity of Philosophical Experience, Gilson shows how the 
recurring crises in philosophy have arisen from confusing 
a being with being: 

“The two-fold character of the intellectual intuition of 
being, to be given in any sensible experience, and yet to 
transcend all particular experience, is both the origin of 
metaphysics and the permanent occasion of its failures. If 
being is included in all my representations, no analysis of 
reality will ever be complete unless it culminates in a science 
of being, that is in metaphysics. On the other hand, the 
same transcendency which makes the first principle applicable 
to all experience entails at least the possibility of overstepping 
the limits by which the concrete and particular existences 
are distinguished. This is indeed more than an abstract 
possibility, it is a temptation... That which is but a parti- 
cular determination of being, or a being, will be invested 
with the universality of being itself. In other words, a 
particular essence will be credited with the universality of 
being, and allowed to exclude all the other aspects of reality’’.”° 

Here we are again at a point where Thomists and exis- 
tentialists join hands against modern philosophy. As for 
Heidegger’s idea of Dasein, we have but to refer back to our 
exposition of the intellectualism of Aquinas, along the lines 
traced by Rousselot,?' and to compare the statement that 
the intellect is in a manner all things with the statement that 
“every Dasein has the capacity to transcend the limitations 
of both time and space. Unless it shows such tendency, it 
cannot be said to exist at all’’??. 

More recently, de Finance, one of the most promising 
Neo-Thomists, of whom we have spoken earlier, has shown 
how the self enters into the quest of being, thus lending support 
to the existentialist contention that “being is only there as a 
datum for a singular self”?3. According to him, set off 
from the self, the idea of being would be an empty kantian 
form.** “If we tried to confine ourselves to the intentional 


20. Pp, 314f. 

21. Cf. Ch. 9. 

22. Joshi, op. cit., p. 1938. 

23. Gallagher, The Philosophy of Gabriel Marcel, p. 144. 

24. (Cf. his article on Being and Subjectivity, translated in Cross-Currents, Vol. VI 
(1956) No. 2, pp. 163-178. 
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objectivity of the affirmation of being, without adverting to 
the order of value and interiority which the ego reveals, we 
would have an existence without depth, and probably at 
last ‘a non-existing existent’.’’25 

Such language would not be very palatable to the earlier 
Neo-Thomists who, as we have noted, often think in the old 
categories whilst speaking in a new language, and who 
have expressed a more or less severe condemnation of what 
they regard as the subjectivism of the existentialists. 

According to Maritain, angst is quite irrelevant in phi- 
losphy: ‘‘As a philosophical category, anguish is worthless 
.... Anguish is the lot of subjectivity. It is in the philoso- 
pher, not in his philosophy.’ The kind of thought that 
characterizes the existentialist is for him “not genuine meta- 
physics, but a substitute which may possess a considerable 
philosophic interest, but is nothing but a substitute for the 
same.’’27 

Maritain’s starting point for such criticism seems to 
be his conviction that “Philosophy is registered whole and 
entire in the relation of the intelligence to the object.’ 
He does not deny that the range of the mind extends beyond 
objective knowledge, but he does not consider the further 
activity of the mind to fall within the scope of philosophy, 
“since every philosophy—like it or not—proceeds by con- 
Cents. *" 
Such a way of thinking, coming from a Thomist, cannot 
but surprise us now that we are at the end of our study of 
the Thomistic philosophy of being. Philosophy, of course, 
cannot do without concepts, but how can a philosophy of 
being—a philosophy of the act of be-ing, or of existence— 
be confined to what can be conceptualized ? 

De Finance, in our judgment, is more true to the 
authentic thought of Aquinas when he agrees with the existen- 
tialists that the idea of being must include the very act which 
conceives it, so that being is apprehended neither as subject 
nor as object “for both subject and object are included within 
25. Gallagher, loc. cit. 
26. Existence and the Existent, p. 145. 
27. A Preface to Metaphysics, p. 52. 


28. Existence and the Existent, p. 72. 
29. Ibid., 71 f. 
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being,’’®® If this is so, the mind is differently active in 
philosophy and in the lower stages of knowledge: in the first 
case, “‘we have a ‘science’ which cannot prescind from the 
singular ; obviously it can only be analogically similar to 
those sciences which are constituted as sciences by prescinding 
from the singular.” 

Marcel’s basic distinction between problem and mystery 
seem to us well in line with the most recent ‘Thomistic thought: 
according to Marcel, when the subject views an object with 
detachment, when it sets itself over against the object, it is 
faced with a problem. Science deals with problems, viewing 
objects impersonally, with detachment. The subject is not 
involved in the knowledge sought by science. Of course the 
subject itself can be studied by science, but only by being 
objectified, by losing some ofits reality. Scientific knowledge 
is necessarily limited, and it is also departmentalized. Even 
a rational synthesis of all science gives us but a logical unity or 
coherence, and does not fully satisfy the mind. What attracts 
the mind is the contemplation of mystery. This last word. 
needs to be explained: 

Philosophy, whose concern is with being, cannot operate 
with the detachment of science. For I cannot objectify 
being, in the manner of science, without falsifying the philo- 
sophical quest, for I would exclude myself from the quest of 
being. ‘‘Not every reality can be the target of merely pro- 
blematic inquiry. Wherever I deal with something which 
encompasses the self, I may never hope to keep contact with 
its authentic nature if I treat it as if it does not involve the 
self. The supreme example of this is, of course, the mystery 
of being. Perhaps we may say that every example of a mys- 
tery is only a particular case of the mystery of being. I am 
a mystery to myself in so ar as I am: all things are mysterious 
in so far as they are.’’3* 

The last sentence might have been uttered by Aquinas 
himself. In fact they belong to a very recent exposition of 
the philosophy of Gabriel Marcel. 

It is interesting to notice at this juncture, that whilst the 


30. Op. cit. in Cross Currents, p. 166. 
31. Gallagher, op. cit., p. 145. 
32. Ibid., p. 33 f. 
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most advanced Neo-Thomists are busy “‘eliminating’’ essence 
in favour of existence, an existentialist like Marcel should speak 
up for the old notion: ‘One cannot protest too strongly,” 
he says, “against a kind of existentialism, or a kind of carica- 
ture of existentialism, which claims to deprive the notion of 
essence of its old value and to allow it only a subordinate 
position.”’* We cannot at this late stage go into the impli- 
cations of this statement, but it is certainly indicative of a 
progressive mutual approach between the best scholastic 
tradition and the best existential thought today. 

Gallagher, whom we have quoted earlier, sees in the 
doctrine of Marcel a deepening of earlier insights—such as 
are found in the metaphysics of Aquinas—due, at least in 
part, precisely to the fact that an age of scientism and ratio- 
nalism has intervened between the great mediaeval meta- 
physicians and the present-day existentialists. The episte- 
mological approach is valid in its own field and if kept within 
the proper limits, far from being a threat to metaphysics can 
help to establish better the ontological standpoint: ‘‘Meta- 
physics should not look on ‘problematic’ knowledge as a 
threat to its own soul. Not only ought it to recognize that 
problematic knowledge is perfectly useful within its own 
sphere, but that it is useful for the deepening of metaphysical 
insight. Not that it 7s metaphysical insight but that man’s 
way of coming to metaphysical knowledge cannot be isolated 
from the rest of his cognitive life. Every great advance in 
objectification bears within it the possibility of a corres- 
ponding advance in the appreciation of mystery.’’34 

We may find here a further clue to a satisfactory answer 
to the question we have posed earlier: have the Neo-Thomists 
added to the doctrine of their master? We have given it 
as our opinion that as far as the doctrine of the act of being 
is concerned, there is merely a clarification and explicitation 
of the mind of Aquinas. We may now go on to say that this 
does not mean that there has been no assimilation of philoso- - 
phical elements from sources other than Thomistic. But this 
assimilation is made possible, as we have indicated earlier, 
precisely by the quality of the Thomistic view of the act of 


33. Man against Mass Society, p. 85. 
34. Op. cit., p. 154. 
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being, which antecedently includes every positive value that 
might yet be discovered and hence may legitimately claim 
it as its own and not an extraneous addition. 

In fact, we have seen that the main trends of Neo- 
Thomism to which we have given attention, mect in the 
effort to appreciate, preserve and re-vitalize the best insights 
of ancient, mediaeval and modern philosophy—and they meet 
in the plenitude of Being. 

That is to say, they not only save the treasures of the 
past but they bring them together in a synthesis, and they 
do all this by reference to the act of being. At this meeting 
point of the act of being, as we see now, they find the most 
mature fruit of the contemporary non-traditional philoso- 
phical effort. 

In this happy conjunction, which is so admirably pro- 
moted by the Neo-Thomistic contribution to ontology, lies 
the brightest hope of philosophy in the future. It is a hope 
not of reaching the end of the quest—for the metaphysical 
quest has no end—but of proceeding with surer step towards 
an ever deeper penetration of the Infinity which is the 
home of all that is. ; 
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